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LOCAL ATMOSPHERE. 


N intelligent stranger was recently visiting our larger 
£X% cities, and remarking on the separate conversational 
atmospbere which he found in each district from that_of 
any of the others. In one city he encountered a fashion- 
able circle which impinged upon an intellectual circle ina 
faint but increasing border-land, or zona libre, and the talk 
was gay and sparkling, with witty brevities, and much 
concern for money and the luxury of life, with scandal 
only if it were piquant, and, strange to say, with consider- 
able regard for religious matters. In a large city not too 
far away from this one the conversation was somewhat 
heavier, more serious, yet, on the whole, borrowing from 
its neighbor. In a third city, not very remote from the 
second one mentioned, it was totally different, the scholas- 
tic, the gay, and the political set all making an agreeable 
mélange, 80 to say, the prettiest woman you might meet 
having all the intricacies of politics at her tongue’s end, 
statecraft and its men and measures being as familiar as 
fashions or as books, and now and then a diplomat adding 
a certain sense of the world’s being finished; one felt there 
a cosmopolitan recognition of all parts of the land, with a 
very slight suggestion of hostility to the supposed arro- 
gant pretension of only one part. In another and quite 
distant city all subjects, all things, were seized upon and 
made use of—art, books, the affairs of the nation and of 
the other nations, fashion, foibles, and finance. In this 
place there was a somewhat uneasy sense of not being rec- 
ognized as on an equality of social and cultivated stand- 
ing with the best accepted standing of another region, 
and yet a correspondingly uneasy assertion of right to 
such equality, all social functions being on a large scale, 
both of refinement and of palatial splendor. In still an- 
other city, even in what was called the ‘smart set,” the 
talk was of literature and art and music and morals and 
reform; politics were looked down upon, save by a few, 
with lofty scorn, but personalities were by no means de- 
spised; and although religion had a large share of atten- 
tion, and projects for reforming all the world except that 
one spot were ripe and rife, the atmosphere was penetrated 
by an I-am-better-than-thou feeling towards all the rest of 
the country. The first city alluded to had none of the air 
of this feeling; it simply knew it was better, and did not 
give the matter a second thought. 

It told something to their guest of the vastness and va- 
riety of the country that the several prominent cities and 
great centres had such a difference in social life,and yet 
were based upon common citizenship and much common 
interest of race and intermarriage, although sometimes to 
the visitor it seemed as if the language were about the 
only thing they had in common, while even that varied 
into dialect according to the meridian, the Ma and Pa of 
one city being Maw and Paw in another and Mah and 
Pah in a third, the South and Northwest being much more 
alike than the East and Northeast. 

When you look at the map, it seems no more strange 
that Philadelphia should differ from Chicago, and New- 
port from St. Augustine, and Boston from Washington, 
and Baltimore from San Francisco,and New York from 
New Orleans, than that Paris should differ from Rome, 
and London from St. Petersburg, the conditions of vary- 
ing climate having almost as much to do with the bee 9 
tions of life as those of government have. The facts in 
the case, however, cause an American who goes about 
much from city to city to feel that he is a citizen of the 
world. As to the names of these several cities of ours, it 
might make one of the interesting puzzles offered to 
guessers, with prizes, to require their correct statement out 
of all the multitude of rich and important towns within 
our borders 


AN ARTIST’S MEMORIAL. 
h ISS VAN AUKEN was not with us on the Fourth 


when Mrs. Van Twiller and I steamed about the 
Sound, out of reach of the ubiquitous fire-crackers. She 
had goue to Onteora instead. A letter came from her this 
morning. Mrs. Van Twiller and I read it together before 
the others came. Then | carried it away with me in my 
pocket 

“You know the lovely road,” she wrote, ‘“‘ which Mr. 
Laurence Hutton, with his bappy faculty for saying the 
best things that are said here, named the ** Candace Road ” 
after Mrs. Wheeler, pronouncing the final “ce” with the 
**ch,” sound, so that the word sounds like Cornice. This 
road was opened only a few years ago. It makes, as you 
know, a wide loop round the top of the mountain. 1 have 
heard men who have grown famous writing of woods and 
hills speak of it as the most beautiful mountain road in the 
country. And no wonder! The trees on either side of it 
are so fine, the views from it 80 marvellous, and the vistas 
along it so exquisite. Aod then the rocks and the vines 
and the flowers! You remember yourself how fine they 
are 

“It is on the side of this road, near its highest point, 
that Mrs. Wheeler has long wanted to build a stone seat 
in memory of the early Catskill Mountain painters—Cole, 
Durand, Gifford, Church, McEntee, and Whittredge. And 
now it has been done. 

“When the workmen were clearing away the loose 
stones and tree trunks in order to make it, under the rock 
that hangs over the seat a spring of water was discovered. 
Over this spring the names of the painters have been 
carved. On Sunday morning six laurel wreaths hung 
there, and after the dedication exercises Mr. John Bur- 
roughs dipped the first cup of water from it and handed 
it to Mr. Whittredge, the only one of that distinguished 
group still alive. except Mr. Church. 

** How-can I, in a miserable little letter, describe to you 
the beauty of that morning? We have had fun in plenty 
before at Onteora—fun and diversion directed by brilliant 
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minds, tempered by keen wits, and controlled by fine tastes" 


are never abseut here. But we have uever bad anything 
quite like-this—nothing so full of sentiment, nor so en- 
riched with thought. And it was all so picturesque, too, 
so never to be forgotten. Why did you not come? Even 
the walking up to the painters’ seat was beautiful. There 
was a long procession of scattered groups of people stroll- 
ing slowly up the shaded road, bunches of four or five or 
more men and women. Sonte had children; some had 
dogs. You could see the velveteen jacket of the painter, 
the short dress of the pedestrian, the long, green, feathered 
hat of some Tyrolean climber, and the dainty summer 
dresses of the more conservative. Can you imagine what 
it was like when all these people finally settled themselves 
along the side of the road, their backs to the low bars that 
protected it? Such a play of color, such a row of inter- 
esting faces, with now 0 pd the head of a dog among 
them—some collie or shepherd dog, sitting proudly erect, 
his head caressed by the hand of a young girl. I never 
realized before how the heads of noble animals and those 
of men help each other when brought together. Back of 
these people sloped the mountain, its precipitous flights 
losing themselves in a gulf of variegated green, over 
which the wind played, roaring at times like a cataract. 
In front of the people ran the road. Above that again 
rose the mountain; the painters’ seat and the spring nestled 
under a projecting rock. 

‘* Before this spring, then, and on an elevation above us, 
stood the speakers. Professor John F. Weir, of the Yale 
School of Fine Arts, and Colonel Robert Wilkinson, of 
Poughkeepsie. Both of them had known the men they 
were here to honor, but neither speaker depended on anec- 
dotes to enrich his recollections. Both spoke extempo- 
raneously. But men of ripe minds and ready speech, 
having in addition natures attuned to all the finer harmo- 
nies of thought, can always do this, I believe, and never 
fail in power. Their very temperaments help them. 

**T have told you nothing that they said, but how could 
I in a letter? I made little notes for you, though, which I 
will bring back with me. I wanted you to get the setting 
of the scene first in yourmind. There may never be any- 
thing like it all again, such a group of people in such a 
place. I cannot get over it that you were not here.” 


L. H.F. 


MEN AND WOMEN. 
AN ANGLO-AMERICAN CLUB IN LONDON. 


IR WALTER BESANT has returned the various 
\ courtesies he received while in this country by sug- 
gesting the excellent project of an Anglo-American Club 
in London, with a more definite foundation than that 
once established by Mr. Thomas Hughes, and having a 
club-house with the ordinary facilities and open to the 
membership of both sexes—this being a feature now ex- 
isting in several London clubs and found to work very 
smoothly. It would, it is thought, promote kindly feel- 
ing between the two countries, and might be the means 
of affording to visiting Americans, in particular, the means 
of added comfort and of much added information. The 
= may be found more fully expounded in Harper's 

V eek y for February 8, 1896, and is certainly one which 
deserves from Americans in particular an acknowledg- 
ment as marked as is the courtesy the plan involves. 

One of the most serious objections to such a club will 
lie, no doubt, in the fact that intelligent travellers go 
abroad less to meet their own fellow-countrymen than to 
encounter strangers, and the greater the sense of foreign- 
ness the better they usually like it. Those who have ac- 
cess to English clubs in London would prefer them, not 
necessarily from any foolish sycopbancy, but to get new 
sensations and new knowledge. And, as it happens, there 
are very agreeable English clubs which are open without 
difficulty to Americans properly introduced—to men at 
least. At the Atheneum, the Saville, the Cosmopolitan, 
these kindnesses have been done for many years, and the 
newer clubs are not less considerate. The more eminent 
or agreeable the delegates from this country the greater 
the likelihood of their being ** put down” at these clubs, 
and of their frequenting them by preference; and as they 
are usually in a hurry, and very busy, their whole club- 
time will amount to but little unless they are interested in 
the people they are to meet. There will be times, no 
doubt, when they will particularly wish to meet those 
newly arrived from New York or Chicago; but it may as 
often happen that they prefer not to encounter them, fear- 
ing lest they turn out bores or creditors. It is unfortu- 
nately true that there are a great many persons who are 
not made more unselfish by the mere circumstance of 
travelling. And as a matter of fact there is probably 
no society in the world more depressing than that of 
the residuum of Americans, the “‘ anxious and aimless,” 
whom one finds sitting hour by hour in the news-rooms 
of American agencies in the great cities of Europe; men 
whose one immediate aim seems to be the New York 
Herald, and whose one prospect of bliss is in the day of 
their steamer’s sailing. The existence of this class seems 
infinitely pathetic to those who already know where to 
seek the immense resources of London or Paris, or who 
have just arrived, full of eagerness to open the sealed 
book of that knowledge. Whether an Anglo-American 
club would or would not exist mainly for the succor of 
such misplaced visitors is a very serious question, Such 
also is the farther question whether, in dealing with guests 
of higher intelligence, it will be necessary to organize in 
order to provide for them an introduction to the things 
which we all, on first arrival, are most eager to see—as 
a castle, a cathedral, a queen, a powdered iackey, and a 
— beadle. Yet is not every club-house, after all, a 

tefuge for the Unfortunates, and the place where the 
time and patience of the more fortunate are to be taxed the 
most severely ? 

For American women, who have not as a class this free- 
dom of club access in London, this obstacle might not ex- 
ist in the same degree; but with their introduction even a 
great difficulty presents itself—the need of personal dis- 
crimination. The mere combination of both sexes in club 
membership has long since been successfully tried in 
London ; but to complicate it with two nationalities is a 
more serious matter. The simple reason is that nobody is 
familiar with the reputations of two continents. An Eng- 
lish certificate of good or bad character counts for very 
little in America, while a similar American reputation 
counts for almost nothing in England. It is a com- 
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mon experience to encounter in London some one—man 
or woman—who had absolutely lost caste at home, per- 
haps for good and sufficient reasons, but who is thorough- 
ly reinstated on the other side of the water. Nothing is 
more likely than that those who have thus profiled b 
the change of air would take pleasure in flaunting their 
resuscitated characters in presence of their old neighbors. 
It is noticed that even in Canada no one patronizes 4 for- 
mer acquaintance with more secure suavity than an ab- 
sconding cashier from this side the line. Men can tolerate 
this, but it would be much harder for women. _Thack- 
eray’s Becky Sharp, it will be remembered, was equally 
patronizing to the innocent Amelia, when they met at Brus- 
sels, yet the outcome was not wholly satisfactory. If it 
is understood that the fugitive wife, the escaped debtor, 
possibly the retired burglar, is to become a familiar con- 
federate at the Anglo- American Club, will not distrust 
grow rapidly? Yet how to help it? After all, the essence 
of every private club, as of every mutual benefit society, 
lies in selection ; the first question is,‘ Whom am I likely 
to meet?” 

It is not very easy to control selection, even in one’s 
own country; the combination of the preferences or pre- 
judices of two nations, either of which is heedless of the 
scandals and social traditions of the other, will afford far 
greater difficulties; and when this is complicated by the 
consideration of what is due to women, it will prove a mat- 
ter of very difficult social navigation. It is very certain— 
for good or for evil—that even men of loose habits have 
decided preferences as to those with whom their wives and 
daughters shall associate. The habit involves curious in- 
consistencies, and yet it is, after all, one of the safeguards 
of society. The upshot of the matter is that the greatest 
combination of energy, tact, and common-sense would be 
required to carry out Sir Walter Besant’s project success- 
fully, and that it would require as much of these combined 
qualities as the launching of half a dozen common clubs, 
even in London. This affords no strong argument against 
it, however, and it is an experiment well worth trying. 
Inasmuch as we Americans must be, at any rate, the in- 
vited and not the inviters, the guests and not the hosts, it 
is clearly for us, after pointing out certain difficulties that 
must be surmounted, to do our share in the surmounting. 
The Anglo-American Club of twenty years ago, founded 
by Thomas Hughes, was certainly a benefit to Americans 
at least, although it aimed at far less than is now pro- 

. The present writer will always feel grateful to it, 
and if he has pointed out some obstacles in the way of 
the new enterprise, it is because it is better to measure 
such difficulties beforehand than after it is too late. 

T. W. H. 





THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


7. very name of the London Philharmonic Society 
suffices to recall the fact of the society's countless 
associations with great musicians of the past. One ap- 
proaches the task of criticising a concert of the society at 
this day in a spirit largely tinged with veneration for what 
has been accomplished in the interest of the musical world 
at large, althougl the organization remains a powerful 
influence, and is entitled to due respect for the manner in 
which it maintains its high standard and continues its 
broad, far-reaching policy. Beethoven's mighty Ninth 
Symphony was composed expressly for the society, and 
the Philharmonic library contains, as the chief of its trea- 
sures, the manuscript of this work, together with Bee- 
thoven's autograph. Weber, Berlioz, Mendelssohn, Liszt, 
and Wagner were among those who conducted the society's 
performances of their compositions, and most of the cele- 
brated pianists, vocalists, violinists, and ‘cellists have fig- 
ured on the programmes of the Philharmonic year after 
year. 

The final concert in the eighty-fourth season of the Phil- 
harmonic Society (which began its series of seven concerts 
in February) took place at the Queen’s Hall on the even- 
ing of June 17, a large and very representative audience 
filling the building with earnest and seemingly apprecia- 
tive listeners. The first number on the programme (which, 
by-the-way, proved an imposing and weiglity document, 
from its title-page, giving an qeuninety long list of dis- 
tinguished patrons, beginning with her most gracious 
Majesty the oe and all the royal family, to the ana- 
lytical notes furnished by Joseph Bennett) was a mod- 
ern overture, ‘‘Ship o’ the Fiend,” by MacCunn, illustra- 
ting a Scottish ballad which deals with the ideas set 
forth in the German poems *‘ Lenore” and ** The Spectre’s 
Bride,” so effectually used by Raff and Dvordék in their 
symphonic works thus named. Although the members 
of the society, under Sir Alexander Mackenzie's vigorous 
leadership, dia all in their power for the overture, it 
failed to produce a stirring impression, and was reeeived 
with indifference. Young Pécskai, a violinist of about 
fifteen years of age, and one who is really talented over 
the average, played Mendelssolin’s Violin Concerto in E, 
and won his audience by the admirable technique dis- 
played in the finale. 

Mile. Laudi’s rendering of ‘‘ La Captive,” by Berlioz, was 
very interesting, and the orchestral accompaniment to this 
selection was most delicately and judiciously supplied. 
Alfred Reisenaur—one of the famous men from Liszt’s last 
group of pupils—was heard in Beethoven's C minor Con- 
certo. Reisenaur’s intellectual gifts are exceptionally fine, 
and the reverence and dignity of his interpretation clearly 
proved his understanding and sympathy with the heroic 
element in the composition. [He does not possess much 
magnetism, unfortunately, and, to tell the truth, nature, in 
encasing him with superfluous fat, has limited his powers 
of expression. His right hand seemed to be especially 
unwieldy, and sustained trills and technical effects often 
proved disappointing and labored—as if his fingers were 
not sufficiently well separated to achieve desired results, 

The concert came to an end—after Reisenaur had ac- 
cepted an encore, and given a Beethoven theme with vari- 
ations—with a very lovely rendering of Schubert’s Unfin- 
ished Symphony, in which the members of the society 
were decidedly at their best. 





JOLY 18, 1896. 


Madame Melba’s return to Covent Garden was the 
event of the week, as far as opera is concerned. She ap- 
peared as Juliette in Gounod's Roméo et Juliette, M. Jean 
de Reszké naturally filling the lover's réle. Madame 
Melba was in perfect voice and sang deliciously; and M. 
de Reszké was an absolutely ideal Romeo. 

The presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
of a brilliant audience, added to the general effect of the 
occasion, Which was inspiring to the artisis, who were all 
in good condition and acquitted themselves to their credit. 

ir Augustus Harris's death has been duly deplored by 
the local press, tributes to his good qualities and loudly 
expressed regret that his useful career has been cut short 
filling the journals and being in every one’s mouth. His 
extraordinary business capacity and knowledge of what 
the public demanded, together with the fact of his invari- 
ably keeping his faith with the people, no matter how ex- 
travagant his promises might seem to be, led to his being 
honored and valued far above other theatrical and oper- 
atic managers. 

Mile. Laudi’s vocal recital at St. James’s Hall gave a 
fitting opportunity to study this interesting singer's meth- 
od and style. Her attractive appearance, the telling qual- 
ity of her voice, her excellent pronunciation of French and 
Italian, must draw a favorable opinion from the majority. 
She gave the most pleasure in Gounod’s ‘‘Cantique de 
Saint-Thérése "—sung with organ accompaniment, and de- 
livered with much devotion of feeling—and in two French 
songs, by Faure and Massenet, ‘‘ Au bord de l'eau” and 
“Si tu veux, mignonne,” charmingly interpreted, and 
with so much grace of manner that the inevitable encore 
had to be provided, Grieg’s ‘‘ Ein Schwan ” being added— 
somewhat ineffectively, it must be owned. 

Mile. Laudi was aided by Mr. Mark Hambourg, who 
played with great violence on an Erard piano, and who 
found in the patent resonator a powerful instrument 
with which to further distract the senses of his hearers. 
Mr. Theodore Byard, a barytone, rendered Massenet’s Vi- 
sion fugitive, from Herodiade, and Rubinstein’s ** Es blinkt 
der Thau,” also singing with Mile. Laudi Gounod’s well- 
known duet called Barcarolle. The young violinist 
Pécskai was announced for Paganini’s Concerto in D as 
one of the first numbers on the programme, but he arrived 
late, seemed out of sorts, and played off key. The vio- 
loncellist M. Loevensohn's pure tone and finished style 
were heard to advantage in Popper's Andacht, and Pa- 
pillon, and the Bach selection which he gave as an encore 
was beautifully played. 


& OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


= is the moment of the year when certain writers 
who know nothing at all about Paris are carefully 
firing their imaginations with zeal and sitting down to 
write Paris fashions ‘‘as launched by the Grand Prix.” 
But, as a matter of fact, 1 doubt whether any new fashions 
were really launched by the Grand Prix. Traditionally, 
at least, we believe in the saints over here. It rained on 
St. Swithin’s day, or St. Médard, as we have it, and by all 
the gods and laws of convention it should have rained 
for forty days thereafter, including Grand Prix Sunday. 
And it did rain for a number of days after. On the after- 
noon of Lady Dufferin’s garden party the most frightful 
thunder-storm you can possibly imagine came up at pre- 
cisely quarter of five, just as the long line of carriages 
before the Embassy gates was the longest, and when once 
having taken a place in it there was no possible way of go- 
ing either forward or back, and it tranquilly turned into 
dramas in muslin all the occupants of these beautiful 
vehicles, who bad started out as ultra glasses of fashion 
and moulds of form. How long does it take a derisive 
thunder-storm to reduce to nothingness a fresh, new mull 
dress, [ wonder? The rain bas poured indifferently upon 
functions of every description of late. It didn’t rain on 
Grand Prix day, but it looked as though it were going to, 
and human nature reasons by analogy. Consequently we 
heard much more about new gowns for ‘‘ drag day,” for 
the tennis tournament at Puteaux, for the late musicals 
and teas, since the sun has turned St. Médard into de- 
rision, than for the hot, dusty, crowded, and generally 
mixed occasion of the great horse-race. 

To my mind, dress never appears to such advantage as 
at Puteaux. I think I have written you about this fasci- 
nating club before, whose club grounds are on a charming 
island in the Seine, reached through the shady allées of 
the Bois and then by boat. The shining river, flecked 
with arrows of sunshine, stretches out before you as you 
drive up, with the soft, green-fringed banks of the island 
opposite, through the trees the glimmer of the scarlet and 
white of the cauopy umbrellas over the little tea tables, 
with the white flannels of the sportsmen and the light 
summer gowns of the women. ‘The boatman ferries you 
over, and there is no more lovely spot in the world on a 
summer's day than the Puteaux lawns. The club is one 
of the most difficult to become a member of in Paris, for 
its list at present is full, and vacancies are made only by 
death, or in rare cases of resignation. A man is allowed 
to invite to enter it only a man, a woman a woman, even 
to enter the grounds. The lawn-tennis courts there are 
some of the best in Paris, the boating is admirable, and 
the cuisine is excellent. American, English, and French 
societies are represented indiscriminately, and among the 
fine tennis-players one notices the names of Madame Raoul- 
Duval, who is a sister of Mrs. Brown- Potter, Madame Diaz, 
Miss Johnston, Mr. Bridgman the artist, M. Schopfer, the 
Marquis de Portes, the Vicomte de Janzé, M, de la Lom. 
bardiére, M. Diaz Albertini, and many others well known 
to Americans in Paris. 

Now for the latest new summer gowns. Equally with 
light dresses one sees at Puteaux dark blue serges, which 
are always fashionable in Paris for any and every occa- 
sion. Paquin is making serges now with coats trimmed 
around the edge with a narrow band of white cloth over- 
laid with black galloon. This same trimming goes around 
the collar and small pockets. Green silk is also used in 
the same way. The coat will have a green lining, green 
silk revers on the collar, overlapped with rows on each 
side of narrow black galloon, and a green band overlaid 
in the same way all round the coat. Other blue serge 
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ns are made with coats with piqué revers embroidered 
in ficelle, and edged with a bise or brown ficelle lace. 
The coat will be worn over a front of the same, made 
with a pleat embroidered with the coarse twine or ficelle, 
edged on either side with the bise lace. Other blue serge 
couts are trinimed with brandenbourgs and gilt buttons. 
‘They are cut away in front, tinished with the branden- 
bourgs ending with small, flat gilt buttons, with fancy 
square revers above, and a battlemented collar standing 
out about the neck. The sack-coats are still very much 
seen. ‘They are pretty made of light cloth, strapped across 
in front, with little gilt buttons to finish the strap at each 
end. One sees them in piqué, in cheviot, in all sorts of 
light summer materials. And they seem to be coming 
in for bicycling, where, on slender Women, they are 
charming. 

I am sorry to say that the skirt is making some headway 
among bicyclists in Paris. The skirt on a bicycle gives 
me precisely the same impression that an ordinary skirt 
does worn by a woman on a horse. I am never so con- 
scious of what is called the ** burden of the sex” than 
when I see a flopping, blowing figure on a wheel topped 
by a woman's face. If a skirt is Jong, it is ungainly and 
unsafe; if it is short, it is immodest when the wind blows 
—uand it always blows. A divided skirt, or full-pleated, 
well-hanging knickerbockers, are the only things that are 
suitable tor bicycling, and custom shoulu make it proper 
for every woman, if she is going to ride a wheel at all— 
which is not of itself an essentially feminine thing to do— 
to ride it in the safest and most practical way possible. 
But | suppose every woman will dress according to her 
own sweet will, and to that of the society about her, in 
spite of sense, as she always has. ‘* Ratioual dress” never 
makes much headway, after all. 

To go back to summer gowns, foulards still hold their 
own with batistes and crépes de Chine. ‘The prettiest 
foulards are all combined with silk muslin, or mull, or 
mousseline de soie, and some of the very prettiest have 
Marie Antoinette fichus. These fichus are simply draped 
and fastened on the left side just above the high ceinture, 
generally of faille, taffeta, or satin, sometimes of the 
mousseline de soie itself. The fichu just falls over the 
sleeves on the shoulders, and it is edged all around with 
lace, ‘The neck, where the fichu crosses, is filled in with 
fine pleatings of mousseline de soie, with a collar entirely 
covered with the yellow lace, with frills standing up in 
the back. Other foulards have the bodice trimmed with 
rows of narrow batiste side-pleatings edged with lace, put 
on horizontally, with batiste frills in the standing collar. 
One sees mauy puffed vests of mousseline de svie with 
one deep puff, which forms a sort of double shirring across 
the bust and just below the neck, covered with a fall of 
yellow lace. The little bolero effect is very much seen in 
foulards as well, and a pretty way of making the tradi- 
tional blue and white spotted foulard that is always so 
useful and so suitable for every occasion is with a short 
bolero in the back, that meets a high black ceinture, with 
side - pleatings in front, starting on each side from the 
shoulders and meeting the high ceinture in front. The 
bolero is edged all around, the pleating as well as the back, 
with lace. A mousseline de soie front with insertion of 
yellow lace at intervals fills in the space above the belt. 
The collar is high and fluffy. 

A gray crépe de Chine was made with a Marie An- 
toinetie fichu and a deep shirred ceinture of cerise, with 
cerise frills at the back of the high collar of mousseline 
de soie. A gray cloth was made with a square bolero 
front entirely laid in deep tucks. The gown had a green 
belt and a green collar. A great deal of taffeta is used 
for trimming, edged with narrow black velvet ribbon. A 
lovely gray and white batiste was trimmed with taffeta 
edged with black velvet, the principal feature of which 
was a long sash behind, with rows of narrow velvet to 
edge it. ‘The great craze in hats is the hat trimmed with 
a double ruche of taffeta edged with narrow black vel- 
vet. It is quite true that trimmed skirts have come in. 
All foulards, batistes, and thin materials, and many taf- 
fetas, have ruffles, or tiny side-pleatings, or something 
around the bottom of the skirt. 

KATHARINE Dr Forest. 




















LINEN COSTUMES. 


= has been a veritable craze this season for linen 

owns. Both men and women find the material so 
serviceable that the quantities that have been sold have 
surprised even the manufacturers, and, as is usual when 
any fabric becomes popular, there are a great many dif- 
ferent varieties to choose from. 

Linen crash and linen homespun for bicycle costumes 
are certainly cool and comfortable, while as for the more 
wiry and stiffer qualities that closely resemble hair-cloth, 
they will stand any amount of wear and weather. An 
objection formerly urged against linen was that it shrunk 
when laundered; now all gowns are shrunk before they 
are made up—or rather the material is—and consequently 
that difficulty is obviated. 

The ordinary linen color is not becoming to most peo- 
ple, but with the lavish use of bright ribbons that Fashion 
has ordered this summer they can easily be made so; be- 
sides, there is a yellower tinge given to the fabric this year, 
and the ugly slate-coloring is rarely seen. 

In the blazer suit, as the coat-and-skirt costume was 
first called, the different grades of linen reign supreme. 
Nothing cooler can be worn, and even if the gown does 
soil and crumple easily, a dip in the tub quickly restores 
its pristine freshness. There is one quality of “linen 
suiting,” as it is called, that looks marvellously like covert- 
cloth, and is only fifteen cents a yard, which is particu- 
larly suited to hard usage, as it does not soil nor crumple 
so easily as the ordinary linen. The short jackets open 
in front and turned back from the waist in revers, and the 
Eton jackets well curved in at the side seams, are the fa- 
vorite models, with of course the five-gored skirt, which 
stands out so well about the hem. These skirts should 
not be trimmed, and should always be finished with a deep 
hem. The jackets look best with the revers faced with 
linen of some plain dark color or white, or with heavy 
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cut-work embroidery. With the material atsuch low prices 
as it is now offered, it is an easy matter to have one or 
more of these costumes, and ready-made ones can now be 
bought for as little as $3 50. While the ready-made cos 
tumes are real bargains, those made at home or by a dress- 
maker fit the waists much better, as arule. Ready-made 
skirts are, on the contrary, the best. 

Buttons are now much used for trimming, and as 
they are found to be effective on the linen, many of the 
jackets have clusters of tiny white pearl buttons put on 
the collar and sleeves, while on the ion jackets are but. 
tons of the same color as the linen, made of bone. 


LINEN BATISTE GOWNS FOR AFTERNOON WEAR, 


The linen batistes bear 1 faint resemblance to the heav- 
ier qualities, but they are quite different in texture, and 
are made up more elaborately, and worn for quite different 
occasions. So sheer are some of the batistes as to be al- 
most transparent, and the embrokleries look as though 
worked by fairy fingers. Colored and tinsel effects are 
fashionable in these trimmings, and the colorings used 
are most exquisitely dainty and fine. 

When embroidery is used, the narrow Valenciennes lace 
is not used, but some of the very newest gowns are trimmed 
with the latter. A gown just finished, of the sheerest 
possible batiste, has three rows of this narrow lace along 
every seam of the skirt. The waist is quite covered with 
the same lace, put on in clusters of three rows a half-inch 
apart. The sleeves bave also the three rows, but put on 
from shoulder to wrist, not around the arm. A shot col- 
lar of pale blue taffeta and a girdle belt of the ribbon 
give a touch of color which accords with the pale blue 
silk that lined the gown. ‘ 

A favorite model for a batiste has an appliqué pattern 
on the front and side breadths of effective embroidery. 
The batiste is cut away underneath, and the silk lining 
shows through. On the front of the waist the same pat- 
tern is repeated, while the back of both waist and skirt 
is quite plain. Pale pink, pale blue, and yellow are 
favorite colors to wear with these linen batistes, but the 
latest fad is a flame-color, which is certainly very striking. 

Fancy silk is also much used with grass linen, and often 
the body of the waist will be of the silk with the skirt 
and sleeves of the linen, The plaid silks are coming into 
fashion for this purpose, and are very gay indeed, almost 
too great a contrast, Sleeves of the silk, with collar and 
belt to match, are seen in some of the newest gowns, and 
have a curious appearance, 

An extremely pretty and dainty grass-linen costume has 
the waist of a pale blue foulard with an arabesque pattern 
of the same color. A deep square cape collar of batiste 
embroidery with a band down the front of the waist is 
edged with Valenciennes lace, and a band of the same is 
around the skirt, making an effective trimming. In sharp 
contrast with the faint coloring of this gown is one of ex- 
actly the same material, the skirt quite plain, but exagger- 
atedly flaring. The waist and tight-fitting sleeves are of 
the linen, while over the sleeves and crossing over the 
front of the waist to form a V-shaped fichu are three over- 
lapping ruffles of bright blue and yellow plaid. The 
gown is smart and perfectly cut and fitted, and both cos- 
tumes are in the very latest fashion, so that it is evident the 
most showy as well as the quietest tastes can be suited. 

SEPARATE LINEN WAISTS. 

Under this heading might be included all the varieties 
of linen shirt-waists, but the more elaborate waists are 
what are to be described. These are bewilderingly pretty, 
and can be bought ready made in great variety. Those 
with plain sleeves and embroidered fronts and backs are 
both serviceable and dressy. ‘To wear with silk skirts nore 
elaborate ones are made with the tinselled and colored 
frouts of embroidery, and finished with lace-edged ruffles 
over the sleeves and jabots down the front, In plain dark 
blue and black, linen waists are very charming and delight- 
fully cool, and trimmed with the narrow Valenciennes lace 
are extremely smart. They should not be lined, but must 
be worn over carefully fitted corset waists, as the material 
itself has not enough substance to depend upon for a good 
fit. These waists, even the dark ones, rarely launder well, 
but they will clean to look quite like new. ‘The unboned 
and unlined waists require for women of full figures a 
front piece of lining fitted like a bodice with darts. This 
is sewed in the front side seam, extending some inches 
above the waist-line, und should be made to fit as tight as 
is comfortable. 


SHOES AND GLOVES. 


To wear with these linen costumes, as well as with all 
other summer gowns, must be pretty shoes and gloves, 
and these accessories often cost us much if not more than 
the gowns themselves. Narrow pointed shoes and slip- 
pers are no longer fashionable, and the very latest styles 
ure both sensible and becoming, giving sufficient breadth 
across the ball of the foot, and having a rounded toe that 
is a happy medium between the needle-point and the 
square. Even in the cheap qualities of shoes the good 
shapes can be found now, if care be taken to choose 
those that have the soles broad, the uppers narrow, and 
the vamps long enough. Tan shoes are not becoming 
when the foot is large, but they are the correct wear in 
summer, and are so much cooler than the black ones that 
they are universally worn. Patent-leather shoes and pat- 
ent-leather trimmings are for full dress. White shoes are 
worn with white gowns—if one’s feet are small. Don 
gola with a dull finish, which is kept in condition by cream 
dressing, takes the place of the polished calf-skin which 
is used for winter service. Bronze and black slippers and 
the tan Suéde are all in style for evening wear, while for 
evening gowns the slippers are made of the material of 
the gown. The embroidered tips on slippers ure exceed- 
ingly effective, and seed- pearls and brillianis are com- 
bined in endless variety of pattern. On bronze slippers 
there is often used an iridescent brown beading, while 
steel on the black is still fashionable. Even on slippers 
the medium high heel is preferred to the Louis Quinze, 
and no shoes or boots have high heels, so that it would 
seem as though common-sense prevailed in some of Fash- 
ion’s laws this season. 

Suéde gloves are cooler than glacé kid, and consequent 
ly are worn with summer gowns, but the Biarritz in all 
the yellow shades and black are exceedingly smart, and 
also quite cool enough, as the fashion allows of their being 
worn a size larger than other gloves. Tan, black, white, 
and pearl gray are the colors most worn. 
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Back or LAcE-TRIMMED Bopice 


BODICE AND CAPE 


BODICE which may either 
form part of an entire gown of 
the same material or be worn asa 
separate waist with various skirts 
is made in the model illustrated of 
silk and linen crépon in blue and 
white. itis shirred in at the waist 
and above is traversed by three 
bands of Valenciennes insertion, 
separated by blue ribbon bands 
fulled into clusters of loops at the 
front. A yoke is outlined by lace 
edged frills, and three similar frills 
trim the sleeves, while another 
forms an added basque below the 
ribbon belt 
A handsome cape for an elderly 
lady is of fine passementerie in a 
lacelike pattern mounted over taf 
feta, in black or shot colors. A 
black satin ribbon ruche finishes the 
neck, The small bonnet illustrated 
with this has a brim of light fancy 
straw and open crown of wired lace 
Large velvet pansies and shaded 
foliage form a wreath around the 
front. The strings are of narrow 
violet velvet ribbon 
The fancy collar shown consists of 
a black satin ribbon neck-band with 
pleated tabs of lace-edged silk mus 
lin falling over the top, and similar 
tabs attached to crossed loops of 
white satin ribbon forming a cravat. 


DEVICES FOR HOT 
WEATHER. 

4 cheat one’s own mind into the 

belief that the hot weather, 
though envervating, is not so very 
distressing after all, is the part of a 
wise philosophy. Most people heat 
themselves to a degree of discom 
fort quite unnecessary and exasper- 
ating, and very wearing in its effect 
on the nerves, by dwelling mentally 
on what they are enduring. The 
sensible person goes on with her 
work or her recreation and gives as 
little thought as may be to the ris 
ing temperature, the impending 
thunder-storm, or the melting hu 
midity of the atmosphere 





Back View or Frencu Gown on Finst Pace 
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Darkened rooms are cooler than 
those on which the untempered sun 
falls all day long, but one should 
not make the mistake of trying to 
read or to sew where there is in- 
sufficient light. If idleness is ever 
pardonable it is when summer in- 
dicates that the time has come for 
resting and for cessation from vio- 
lent exercise. During the middle 
of the day women should avail 
themselves of the opportunity to be 
tranquil, and to avoid fussing and 
fidgeting, reserving to the cool 
mornings and evenings the duties 
which require exertion. A gas- 
stove is a great comfort, especially 
in-a small house or apartment, 
which the glowing coal fire in the 
range heats to the point of distress. 
Over a gas-stove an ordinary din- 
ner of several courses may be easily 
and daintily prepared, and it has 
the great advantage of being light- 
ed in a second, and turned off in 
another second, while a coal fire, in 
summer especially, is hours in dy- 
Ing out. 

Screens in the windows and 
screen doors to prevent the ingress 
of flies and mosquitoes are among 
the must-haves of every careful 
housekeeper. A screened veranda, 
‘if one lives in a neighborhood 
where gnats and mosquitoes are 
numerous, gives the family an 
agreeable immunity from these 
small pests, and makes it possible 
to enjoy the summer evening in the 
air, so that the bed need not be 
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Summer Carpe AND BonNET FOR ELDERLY Lapy. 





Rippon anp Lace COLLAR. 


sought till the daytime heat has 
abated. 

Linen sheets and _ pillow - slips 
are supposed to be a luxury, and 
many women fancy that they cannot 
afford them, But linen wears better 
than cotton and lasts longer, and its 
cool and satin smoothness to the 
touch surpasses muslin and makes 
sleep a delight. By watching her 
opportunities at certain seasons of 
the year the prudent matron may 
purchase linen sheets at a compara- 
tively small outlay, and she will 
not regret the purchase when the 
dog-days have arrived. 

Hammocks and uncushioned bam- 
boo chairs and sofas are among sum- 
mer requisites. The deeply cush- 
ioned chair, so delightful a Sleepy 
Hollow in winter, is apt to smother 
one in its embrace when the July 
and August heats make life a burden. 
A light cane chair or a wooden rock- 
er is then much to be preferred. 


THE CARE OF DRAINS. 

OW that the hot weather is 

upon us it behooves the house- 
wife to have a personal supervision 
of the drains in kitchen and bath- 
room. In the former apartment 
scalding water and washing -soda 
must be poured down the sink drain 
each day. This will effectually wash 
away «ll greasy deposits and pre- 
vent odors. ven greater care 
should be exercised in the bath- 
room, To destroy injurious germs 
all the pipes should be thoroughly 
flushed each morning with boiling- 
hot water. At night there may be 
sprinkled into each pipe a large 
spoonful of chloride of lime, a can 
of which may be kept in the bath- 
room for the purpose, on a shelf far 
above the reach of the children. 
This attention given night and 
morning to drains takes little time 
and may protect the household from 
serious illness. 

Modern plumbing with its vari- 
ous improvements, for which we are 
all so thankful, brings added cares 
and responsibilities in the train with 
its mavy advantages. 
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DRIVE—ADDRESSING THE BALL THE DRIVE—AT THE TOP OF THE SWING. THE DRIVE—AT THE END OF THE SWING. 
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PUTTING. 


APPROACH SHOT. THE APPROACH—AFTER THE STROKE. A TWENTY-YARD APPROACIL OVER BUNKER— 
ADDRESSING THE BALL. 


THE LADIES’ GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP OF ENGLAND. 


From Puorocrapus or Miss Amy Pascor, THis YEAR’s WINNER, TAKEN BY Miss Ernen Hatrieip.—(Sre Pace 606,] 
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LADIES’ GOLF IN ENGLAND. 


See illustrations on page 605, 


LTHOUGH knowing myself very little about the 
P intricacies and technicalities of golf, or the virtues 
and failings of golfers in general, it was nevertheless 
very pleasant to make a visit to the present lady champion 
in England, and at her pretty little home in Surrey hear 
from Miss Amy Pascoe herself all about the game us it 1s 
played in her country, and this year’s championship tour 
nament on the links of the Royal Liverpool Club at Hoy 
luke 

Miss Pascoe is about as perfect a specimen of a young 
woman athlete as a girl can be. She is tall and muscular, 
with the sturdy well-developed look that English women, 
more than the women of any other nation, seem able to 
ucquire—but only an English woman who has from her 
babyhood led an out-door life and indulged in every kind 
of out-door pastime and exercise. Grace and the charm 
of perfect vitality always go with such a physique, and 
Miss Pascoe is a very delightful sight in the outing cos- 
tume that she usually wears at home in the daytime, con- 
sisting of a heavy wovllen well-cut skirt reaching to the 
top of her boots, silk blouse-waist made loose enough not 
to coufine the movements of her arms and chest in the 
least, and the stout water-proof russet boots that she, 
with other English girls, does not scorn to wear 

The goifing career of this young woman has been rather 
remarkable. Although since her childhood she has been 
an adept at every kind of out-door sport, riding on a pony 
or horse since she began to walk, and playing tennis and 
cricket and hockey ail her life, it is only within the past 
three years that she has turned her attention actively to 
golf. The first year that she began to play, in spite of 
the forebodings of the wise, who told her she had begun 
too lute to master the game, she was far enough advanced 
to be able to enter for the national ladies’ tournament of 
that season; and this year, her third of play, she came off 
the winner in the contest 

The previous champion was Lady Margaret Scott, who 
had for three years carried off the prize, ever since the 
Ladies’ Golf Union was formed and an annual tourna- 
ment played. It was expected that she would again de- 
fend her title as the lady champion golfer of England, but, 
to the regret of many who had enjoyed seeing the young 
noblewoman and very graceful golfer play, she did not 
make her appearance this May at Hoylake, pleading the 
number of her social engagements and the demands of her 
regular life as an excuse for not having had time for the 
practice and training necessary for a competitor in the 
tournament. But it is probable that the three-times vic- 
tor felt it would be only fair and generous to step out of 
the competition and leave the field clear for her less suc- 
cessful rivals 

A few words about this tournament, and the way in 
which the entries for it are made from the different clubs, 
may be interesting to those who are not acquainted with 
English methods of conducting such contests and the 
rules for the competitors 

In the first place, it must be well understood that the 
lady golfers of Great Britain come from the very best 
people socially, and a professional is never admitied into 
a club or allowed to play in the annual tournament or any 
of the smaller contests. More than any other game is 
golf the popular one now, and, in fact, so much is it the 
rage that in Scotland, when there is snow during the 
winter, the golfers even then do not stop their sport, but 
in snowy weather use red balls instead of the regulation 
white ones. Golf clubs are found everywhere, and the 
membership of them all is large, and old and young seem 
to find equal enjoyment in the game. Indeed, some of 
the white-haired elderly ladies, who have made a study 
of it and have had long years of practice, are among the 
best players, and not a few of them entered for the tourna- 
ment this year, as enthusiastic and eager to win as the 
younger contestants. Most of the clubs beloug to one 
big league, called the Ladies’ Golf Union, and they are 
subject to the rules and conditions that the union pre- 
scribes. Under its auspices, too, the annual tourvament is 
arranged for and played, a different club having offered 
its grounds for the contest every season since the first, 
three years ago, and this time it was the members of the 
Royal Liverpool Club who put their fine course and plea- 
sant spacious club-house at the union's disposal. 

From all over England, Scotland, and even Ireland, the 
different clubs enter their members for the tournament, 
these being distinguishable as belongiug to different or- 
ganizations by the colors of the faciugs on the collars 
and cuffs of the red golf-coats that are de rigueur among 
the Jady players of Evgland, and are very ornamental 
bits of color in the landscape, besides being most com- 
fortable garments to play in on a cold or a rainy day. 
The shade of all these coats is bright red, and the cut 
aod shape of all much alike; but the buttons vary, and 
the facings of the turn-back collar and revers and turn 
back cuffs are different for the members of different 
clubs, one club having these facings white, another black, 
another black with white pipiugs, etc., and those who be- 
long to a club which boasts the appellation Royal having 
their facings always blue 

No lady can enter for the tournament unless she is a 
member of a club, and the members of clubs which belong 
to the union and subscribe an annual due to it pay a 
smaller entrance fee than those who are members of a 
club that is outside of the league. The entrance fees, 
dues, ete., are used to buy the prizes, circulate and print 
the literature of the union, and for other expenses 

Hoylake, where the contest took place this year, is just 
out of Liverpool, and most beautifully situated. * 
the players and spectators assembled a day or two before 
the fray began, and all was ready for the start, which was 
made at two o'clock on Monday afternoon, May 11. 

The course over which the ladies played was the men’s 
links, but shortened from three miles to two and a half, as 
is customary in the women’s tournaments. The number 
of entries was 82, and included women of every age, but 
almost all of them dressed in a similar costume to that Miss 
Pascoe wears——a loose waist of silk or cotton, a thick short 
cloth skirt, thick high nailed boots, and small hat or cap. 
The red coats were worn when the weather made it neces- 
sary, but during the week of playing the weather was 
generally all that could be desired. 

The games were most interesting at all times, not only 
to the competitors, but to the spectators also, as was well 
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testified to by the numbers who were present, The crowd 
at the final match between Miss Pascoe aud Miss Thomson 
on Friday numbered nearly 3000 people. 

Ne.urally, to be the winuer of such a contest was a 
most gratifying feat for Miss Pascoe; but that young wo- 
man has much too level a head to have it in the least 
turned by her success and the amount of attention and 
notice that she has received on every side since her vic- 
tory. Telling me all about the tournament, she attributed 
her winning to good fortune as much as anything, and left 
it for others to tell how very skilful was her play, how calm 
and sure her judgment and cool her head in the most 
critical moments of the game. It is playing such as hers 
and some of the other lady players of England that justi- 
ties the critics in asserting that in golf, as in other games, 
such as tennis, etc., the women of their land can hold their 
own with all but the best male players. 

In speaking of the preparation necessary for a golfer to 
become a proficient player, Miss Pascoe says that a girl 
who has not from her childhood had regular and careful 
golf training should unquestionably have instruction from 
a skilled teacher, a professional being best—although a 
good amateur, if painstaking in his training, will answer, 
if he is accustomed to teach and coach women. Under 
such guidance, and with the help gained from reading 
good text-books on the subject, if the practice is consci- 
entious and thorough, good results can surely be expected 
in time, even from the most unpromising novices. 

Strength is not always one of the essentials, she asserts, 
but good trained judgment, an accurate eye, and a cool 
head are a golfer’s principal requirements; and of course 
good clubs, which should be the best of their kind. I 
counted not less than twenty-two of these golfing imple- 
ments in Miss Pascoe’s room, and although they are not 
all constantly in use, she keeps this numbef to choose 
from, and always has all those that she plays with made 
for her oped service, of a measure and weight to suit 
her exactly. 

Miss Pascoe’s training immediately before the tourna- 
ment consisted in but one month’s rest and diligent prac- 
tice. On the grounds of her home she has several holes 
and putting greens, so that she may always have the means 
for practice at hand; and here she has also the facilities 
for many other out-door games, including, of course, a 
wheel—a pretty little 96 model—which was made for her 
by the best English maker. She is naturally proficient in 
every kind of out-door athletic pursuit, and in many of 
the sports has made famous records and carried off tro- 
phies. 

The assortment of prizes that she has won at golf alone 
is enough to cover the top of quite a large table, and 
most conspicuous among them is the prize of the last 
tournament, a very charming gold medal about the size of 
a quarter of a dollar, with the figure of a golf-player on 
one side,and Miss Pascoe’s name, the date, etc., on the 
other. To her ‘‘runner up,” Miss Thomson, a similar 
medal made of silver was given, and a bronze one to each 
of the two ladies next to her in score. A cup which has 
been in existence since the first tournament goes to the 
club to which the year’s winner belongs, and it is the 
‘* Wimbledon” which will sport it this year, and until 
some one else, belonging to another club, carries it away 
from Miss Pascoe. ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 


A WEDDING ANNIVERSARY. 


‘P\HE house stood in a side street. It was the kind of 

house that would have been impossible in any but a 
side street; and the dear old lady who lived in the house, 
and the fat little old gentleman who kept her company in 
it, were both side-street people. They were asoff the main 
road as was the house. Just to look at the prim lines of 
the tiny house, its red-brickiness, its tidy fence, its wee gar- 
den in front, the vine-grown side porch, and the glimpse be- 
yond of an old-fashioned arbor, its box-bordered walks and 
rose-beds, its clumps of phlox and petunia and verbena, 
made one realize that there the past was considered more 
valuable than the present, and that the owners of the little 
place must be full of a quaint old-worldness. Everything 
about the garden as well as the house was almost pain- 
fully neat, and yet the whole was pervaded with a certain 
dainty air of festivity. The rose-bushes themselves looked 
like trim French ballet-dancers, for their leaves were 
cropped high, and the consequent bushiness at the top 
gave the air of fluffy green skirts, all rose-trimmed. But 
ouly the roses in the tiny parterre were so conventional; 
the big bushes neur the house followed their own sweet 
will, and their smaller blossoms made lovely masses of 
color against the dingy brick. 

Inside the house one feels as if one had stepped into a 
genre picture, for everywhere are charming bits of spindle- 
legged furniture, dark bare floors, with here and there a 
homely rug, a great clock ticking away in the corner, and 
pleasant deep-seated chairs, whose inviting chintz seems 
to say, “‘ Come, sit on me.” The same primness which is 
noticeable in the garden strikes one here, and one would 
be tempted to believe this the abode of some lone and 
elderly maid, were it not that a faint odor of tobacco per- 
vades the whole place, and that the two arm-chairs near 
the fireplace have a certain comfortably cohen air. 
Indeed, monsieur is not a very definite personality; possi- 
bly madame has so much individuality that monsieur has 
been obliged to keep his in abeyance. He is stout—I 
might say fat—and a wee bit stolid, and very comfortable, 
aud has never more than vaguely understood his vivacious, 
**gentille” little wife, for whom he has a sincere admira- 
tion and affection, which is, however, often mixed with a 
quizzical kind of wonder. Always he is smoking a pipe 
—a comfortable pipe, which has an absolutely fascina- 
ting resemblance to himself, and perhaps he thinks fine 
thoughts, has deep memories, as he watches the smoke 
curling upward; but so taciturn is his habit that we 
shall doubtless never know. 

Walking rather aimlessly one summer day, I came by 
the little house back from the street, and there in the 
front garden I saw Madame Xavier making an uncon- 
scious picture of herself, in her wide-skirted black frock 
with its flat sleeves, ber little black silk apron, and her 
hands, covered with black lace mitts, clasped together 
wofully, while every knot of violet ribbon in her cap 
bobbed and shuddered with emotion. As I paused at the 
gate, she glanced up and at once invited me to come in; so 
I lifted the latch and entered, saying, as 1 did so: ‘‘ Why, 
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madame, what is the matter? You seem to be in trou- 
ble.” 

**Oh, mademoiselle,” she answered, with eyes cast to 
heaven, ‘‘ you find me in despaire! In ze evening, before 
I go to my bed, I have roses; and in ze morning—figure to 
yourself, mademoiselle—ze bad boys have come, and zer 
are no more!” A tragic pause, and she added: ‘‘ Zen, 
mademoiselle, I cry! But I will not bozzer you with my 

ness; it last, anyway, buta little moment. Come in ze 
‘ouse; 1 am ver’ glad to seé you, mademoiselle. You know I 
like always ven you come, but to-day lamenchantée. To- 
day is ze anniversaire of my vedding—my ‘ jour des noces,’ 
like we say; and I make my toilette zis morning, ver’ 
early. Monsieur he go at ze office just ze same; but me, 
I make one féte of ze day all alone. You have come. I 
um no more alone. I can make a celebration, and I get 
some leetle cakes, and I open zis leetle bottle of ‘ syrop,’ 
or perhaps, mademoiselle, you like bettaire some ‘eau 
sucrée’? No? You like not sugar-water? I tink dat 
ver’ good, me. 

** You say you vish I tell you how it was I marry mon- 
sieur. No, zer is not much to tell, mademoiselle, but zat 
leetle I tell it, if you want to hear. 

‘*My fazzer he was ver’ rich merchant when I was 
leetle chile; he always say he give his leetle Alphonsine 
ver’ big dot, so she make one good partie. But sings did 
not go well with him, and after he marry my two sisters 
in ze south he have ver’ leetle left. Zen my poor muzzer 
she die, when I am at ze convent to make my education. 
I come home to my fazzer, and pretty soon he ver’ sick, 
and he say always zat he will get well again, zat he 
will make money so zat his leetle Alphonsine she have 
dot, like her sisters. But he die, zat poor fazzer, and his 
leetle Alphonsine she cry ver’ much—but zat bring Lim 
not out of Pére La Chaise. 

** Zen I go to leeve with my oncle, who is merchant too. 
He was kind, and ma tante was kind; but zey have daugh- 
ters of zair own; and zen monsieur, who was once, be- 
fore he emigrate, a commis, what you call clerk, in ze 
’ouse of my fazzer, write from Amérique and say: ‘ Lee- 
tle Alphonsine she left all alone now; her fazzer was kind 
to me; I will be kind to zat leetle girl. Here in St. Louis 
I am on ze road of ze fortune; send her to me; I will 
make her Madame Xavier. I know she have no dot, but 
for zat I do not care.’ 

‘*Me, I don’t like to leave Paris. Paris—zat is my 
home, zaire are ze tombs of my parents, zaire are all my 
souvenirs; but what will you, mademoiselle?—ven one is 
young one must go where ze relations dey say, and my 
oncle he say, ‘Zat is a good marriage.’ Me, I say Mon 
sieur Xavier is not young; I have nevaire seen him; he 
is perhaps fat and ugly! My oncle he say, ‘What dat 
make? And zen he buy me a trousseau—but a trousseau 
like you don’t see to-day. Figure to yourself, mademvi- 
selle: it is exactly forty years since I come to zis country, 
and zis dress, zese bottines, zey are yet bettaire zan you 
can buy in zis town to-day. Naturellement I vaire zem 
on ze fete-day onlee; and vith a dress of Paris, made- 
moiselle, a lady is always in ze mode. 

**Monsieur Xavier he send money for ze corbeille de 
mariage to my oncle; and me, I pray every day at ze 
church that Monsieur Xavier he be not too fat and not too 
old. Zen I sink to myself perhaps he is beau, after all; 
and when I walk in ze park I look at ze gentlemen who 
have perhaps thirty-five years, and when zey are gentil, 
zen I am ‘appy; and when zey are not, zen I am misé- 
rable. 

** So ze time pass and I sail for Amérique, and all my 
friends say, ‘Alphonsive she is lucky girl; she make a 
mariage convenable, and she have no dot.’ Me, all ze 
time of ze voyage I wish I had a vocation for ze re- 
ligion. But zat was too late now. 

**When I arrive at New York ze French consul meet 
me, and with him came Monsieur Xavier. Figure to 
yourself, mademoiselle, my heart beat so I could not see 
him, so zat zaire is no first impression. Zen we go to ze 
‘consulat’ and zen to ze church, and zen, when Monsieur 
Xavier give me one big kiss, 1 know zat 1 am Madame 
Xavier for always. Zen I would have liked to cry, but I 
fear to do zat, and I am curious too, and I look at mon- 
sieur ver’ much, and I see zat if he is not beau he is not 
bad, zis leetle man zat is my ‘usband; zat he has bonne 
mine, is vat we call bon gargon, and zat his eyes are kind 
and blue. Ze worst was zat Monsieur Xavier was Alsa- 
cien, and he talked vot like a Parisian, but like a German, 
and I like not ze Germans. 

‘**I know zat my ’usband live in St. Louis, and because 
zat is a French saint I had hope zat we go to ‘un petit 
Paris.’ But St. Louis is not like ze Paris zat I love so 
well, and at first I suffaire, oh, how I suffaire, with ze mal 
de pays, what you call ’omesickness. Monsieur Xavier 
he say he is on ze road of ze fortune, and zat next year I 
go to my Paris; but ze road of ze fortune, zat is a ver’ 
long road,and I have been nevaire back. WHélas! zat 
make me tink of a beautiful poem I have read. Zey call 
it ‘Carcassonne,’ and when I read it I ery! 

‘No, zos are sad taughts; we will not tink zem! 

‘Oh, ze ways of zis contree are not like ze ways of ‘la 
belle France.’ When I first come to St. Louis, my ‘usband 
he ask me one day to go to ze opéra. Me, I am charm. 
1 make my toilette, I descend to ze door, and zer is no 
carriage! Bien, 1 sink to myself, my ‘usband he is not 
used to a lady; I say nossing, and in ze street car we go. 
We arrive, mademoiselle, and figure to yourself—zer is no 
box; we sit in ze parterre, mademoiselle—in ze parterre! 
I have nevaire been to ze opéra again. 

‘** Anozzer day my ‘usband he say, ‘Zer is a procession 
in ze town, will you go to see it? I am enchantée; I 
make my toilette, we go en ville, and, imagine to yourself, 
mademoiselle, zer is no‘ balcon’ engaged from which to see 
it pass. I must stand on ze sidewalk! I sink again, my 
’usband he does not know, and I say nossing. Ze proces- 
sion arrive. Zer is no militaire, no musique, and no any- 
sing. Figure to yourself, mademoiselle—it is a procession 
of ze butchairs of St. Louis, wizout even—any—gloves / 

**No, mademoiselle, you laugh. I did not laugh. 

‘*Eh bien! To tink back all dose years it make me sad 
and it make me Jaugh too. I talk not often of dose first 
days, for now I am ‘appy. I ’ave my ‘ouse, my garden, 
and ze roses zay are my children, and some day I know 
zat 1 will go back to my Paris. Mademoiselle will ‘ave 
anozzer leetle sugar-cake? No; and she must go? But 
she will come again. Au revoir, mademoiselle.” 

Mary Farrogitp Morais. 
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MIDSUMMER FASHIONS FOR MEN. 


HILE midsummer and early autumn are in their 
full the average man thinks possibly but little 
about fashions or fabrics. He secured his warm-wea- 
ther wardrobe early in the spring. and he is a bit con- 
servative about making new investments until the frost 
and the nipping air positively force him. And yet this 
between-the-seasons time is often a period of perplexity. 
We know that summer is an excuse for wearing all sorts 
and conditions of garments, so long as they are sightly 
and comfortable. In the last few years a slow but sure 
revolution has been effected, and the négligé which was 
thought proper and fit in the early nineties would not be 
tolerated now. The source of this change has been the 
rapid popularity of the transplanted game of golf. It has 
had also a powerful aid in the wheel, and both combined 
have given us a most rational and smart lounge costume 
for the season of outing. When golf was first introduced 
it was thought necessary to wear heavy tweeds, Shetland 
waistcoats, Highland gaiters, sweaters, and thickly lined 
Norfolk jackets. The severe climate of the coast of Scot- 
land, where golf is in its glory, the frequent showers and 
cold winds, made such garments practical there, but in 
the temperature which prevails from Bar Harbor to the 
Chesapeake they are decidedly ridiculous and uncomfort- 
able. The latest and most popular golf suits are made 
from brown holland orlinen. They come in three pieces— 
‘“‘knicker” trousers, short sack-coat, and waistcoat. The 
last in very warm weather may be discarded. The trousers 
button below the knee, and are met by Scotch long hose, the 
tops of which are turned over, but not to show the bare leg, 
as some golf enthusiasts would make you suppose is the 
‘correct thing.” In fact, all this dressing up for golf is 
considered ridiculous, and the sure mark of the ignoramus, 
The best players wear the simple knickerbocker suit. If 
linens are not liked, then a thin tweed of brown or gray 
can be worn. And this suit is not for golf alone, but is 
adaptable for wheeling, walking, hunting, and, in fact, 
for an all-round négligé. The English, borrowing an East 
Indian term, call it ‘‘mufti,” and now the word is very 
generally used throughout America. 

A hint about golf stockings. There is a sentiment 
thereto attached. Very smart men, as well as many 
of the good players, prefer that these should’ be knitted 
especially for them, and they refuse to purchase those 
which are for sale in the shops. This fad has revived the 
ball of wool and the click of the needles, and at the Casino 
at Newport, on hotel piazzas, and at other places of the 
same character many fair ones may be seen in the morning 
knitting away industriously while listening to the music. 
One fashionable woman who went through sudden re- 
verses last winter has made quite a good income with golf 
stockings. 

However, knickerbockers are not becoming to all men. 
Another very pleasing and fashionable morning attire fre- 
ay seen at the smart watering-places consists of white 
duck or flannel trousers and a black serge sack-coat and 
waistcoat; or this last article may be also of duck, dou- 
ble-breasted. The trousers should be turned up at the 
bottoms, and tan or russet shoes be worn. A onarrow- 
brimmed, rather high crowned straw hat with a black rib- 
bon completes this costume. 

If morning or lounge suit must be worn, then choose a 
shepherd's plaid in grays or a light brown tweed. These 
morning sack suits have rather short coats—one would 
almost call them jackets—with waistcoats, if in the same 
material, cut in the no-collar style, and trousers dla peg-top. 
The buttons should be of horn. The brown linen waist 
coats which were imported from England in the spring 
have become very popular, and give a little touch of pictu- 
resqueness to the costume if used instead of those match- 
ing the coat and trousers. 

These three classes of costume comprise the best char 
acter of négligé; and although a man would hesitate pos- 
sibly at going to a garden party or a luncheon in knicker- 
bockers, he would be very well dressed if he wore either 
of the other two, or the always popular and smart blue serge 
or flannel lounge. The frock-coat and the tall hat are out 
of place, except at weddings and very formal affairs, any- 
where in the United States from May to October. At 
Newport, which is the most fashionable watering-place pos- 
sibly on the Atlantic coast, the top-hat is becoming a rarity. 

At all the hotel hops and at the smaller watering-places, 
except on the occasion of a ball or a formal dinner, the 
Tuxédo or dinner coat is being worn. It is, as you know, 
of worsted or vicufia, and satin-faced. A narrow black 
silk tie has taken the place of the satin. This tie has 
square ends, and is adjusted in a simple bow. The other 
novelty of the summer, and one which will be in vogue 
until Tieuhestvine, is the double-breasted white piqué 
waistcoat worn on formal afternoon occasions, with the 
double-breasted frock-coat, and even with lounge suits. 
This waistcoat is cut moderately low, V-shaped, with a 
collar, and has a double row of smoked pear! buttons. 

The carnival of color which was promised in the early 
spring was perhaps nipped in thd bud by the inclement 
May and June. Colored shirts are almost universal, and 
those with unstarched bosoms and large buttons have be- 
come very popular, but the hues are subdued. The apple 
greens and the chrome yellows have disappeared. As in 
the cloths of the season, brown seems to be the favorite 
color, and stripes are yet the fashionable pattern. Dark 
blues and bright but not too glaring pinks and lavenders 
are also in favor. The collar in vogue is the all-around 
turn-down, and a small bow of silk or of cotton remains 
the fashion. Even these are seen much more in the old 
favorite designs, dark blue, black, red, or green back- 
grounds, with tiny dots, crescents, or figuresin white. The 
cotton ties are in blues, browns, lavenders, and pinks, to 
match the shirts. The Madras combination is also fashion- 
able, but, being a trifle glaring, it is not seen on very well 
dressed men. 

The many-ribboned straw hat has gone, and with it the 
straw Alpine. A few Panama straws were fashionable in 
the beginning of the season, but the straw hat has a black 
ribbon, is narrow of brim, and a bit high of crown, as I 
have already observed. 

The russet shoe holds its own, although the black leather 
is seen more iu town. Black leather shoes in the country 
require too much care, and they are not made for walking 
in the sands or on dirt roads. 

In England a very popular lounge suit has been called 
the university, in honor possibly of the races, It is practi- 
cally the same as is always fashionable in this country 
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during the summer. It is made of blue serge or cheviot, 
with a loose sack-coat with a wide notch collar. The 
waistcoat is single-breasted, and the trousers are cut 
moderately wide. A dark gray Homburg hat with 
black ribbon, a colored shirt with all-around turn-down 
collar and four-in-hand tie, and russet boots are the other 
adjuncts. There is not much that is new about this, but 
I mention it because it will be exploited in the newspapers 
in the early autumn, and will assume the garb of a novelty. 

And one more, and I have done. With evening dress 
on formal occasions I have seen already this summer white 
silk ties. These are very narrow, and the material is thin, 
almost like pongee. They make a correct but not a stiff 
bow, and are much easier to tie, and yet they lack the dis- 
tinction of the white cambric. With evening dress one 
must always wear a high collar, the all-around turn-down 
not being correct on these occasions. 


BOOKS FOR PLEASURE. 


TS stirring times of the siege of Londonderry have 
been selected by Mr. S. R. Keightley as the background 
of his thrilling story entitled The Crimson Sign. Few 
knightlier figures than his hero, Gervase Orme, have ever 
been depicted on the novelist’s page—a soldier so simple 
and so brave, and a gentleman so winning in his wearing 
of the white flower of a blameless life, that we do not 
wonder when Mistress Dorothy Carew surrenders her 
heart to his keeping. We do the same, and all through 
the exciting tale,as we follow the banner of Ulster, we also 
follow the fortunes of Mr. Orme, Ninian Macpherson, the 
brave old soldier, and Victor de Laprade, the gay and = 
ical French ally of the insurgents, divide our interest, but 
it is Orme whom we love. The chapter in history which 
Mr. Keightley has chosen is second in interest to none, 
and the stubborn siege of Derry is a narrative which gives 
one pride in the capabilities of patriotism that exist in 
human nature. The Crimson Sign is quite the worthy 
successor of that other favorite book of adventure by the 
same author, The Cavaliers. 

An Irish story too, and a very pleasing one, is The Silk 
of the Kine, by L. McManus. he seems that at one time 
Oliver Cromwell planned a scheme of eviction on a gigantic 
scale, a scheme which was to include all the existing Cath- 
olic land-owners of Ireland. So sweeping a measure had 
many features of cruelty in its scope, and many heart- 
breaking scenes and situations occurred during the attempt 
to carry it out. But love, as in the case of the pretty 
Lady Margery Ny Guire, was sometimes too strong for 
‘Travsplanters and their certificates, and the story told so 
delicately and pathetically of the troubles of a fair maid 
in 1654 will not fail to interest maidens in 1896. 

Mr. Brander Matthews, with his Zales of Fantasy and 
Fact, strikes a modern note, and in such graphic parra- 
tives as ‘* The Kinetoscope of Time,” *‘ The Twinkling of 
an Eye,” and “A Primer of Imaginary Geography,” he 
has the grace and charming tact of a story-teller who has 
your ear on the veranda after supper when the crickets 
chirp and the breeze sighs in the pines. A master of crafts- 
manship, Mr. Matthews holds you fast when once you 
have allowed him to begin his tale. 

Belonging to the goodly company of books in which 
dear old Izaak Walton reigns as king, and where Jefferies, 
Prime, Burroughs, and others have won laurels, The Oua- 
naniche and its Canadian Environment, by E. T. D. Cham- 
bers, a sumptuous volume finely illustrated, will attract all 
who are fond of out-door sport, especially the sport of the 
fisherman who angles for a gamy fish, and will be enter- 
taining to those who enjoy life in the open when Nature is 
at her best. To read Mr. Chambers’s book is to enjoy a 
rare literary treat quite outside the information which it 
is his province to give. 

For those who are planning a trip to Canadian waters, 
or who seek a new sensation full of vitality and eager zest, 
we recommend this story of the ouananiche. 





bn are now eight members of Sorosis who were 

among its number when it was organized. To each 
of the eight Mrs. Croly (Jennie June) has given an 1860 
pin commemorating the efforts of the members to forward 
the success of the first woman’s club. 


There are many persons who are not only shocked but 
greatly distressed by the singular accident which caused 
the death of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel D. Youmans, of New 
York. The meagre accounts of the occurrence say that 
the couple were driving on the shore of a lake in Norway, 
when their carriage was overturned into the lake and both 
were drowned. Mrs. Youmans was known to many by 
her association with some preminent charities and her con- 
nection with Sorosis, of which club she was a popular 
and valued member. She was a firm and loyal friend to 
those who were fortunate enough to win her liking, and 
her cordial hospitality will never be forgotten by those 
who visited her in either her town or country home. Mr. 
Youmans was emphatically a self-made man, but was so 
far from being narrowed by an early life of hard work 
and struggle that he was ever ready to use his influence 
to help those who needed a helping hand. 


The Czarina has been made a colonelinthearmy. Her 
regiment is the Second Dragoon Guard of the Empress 


Alexandra. Thereare six other women colonels in Europe: 
Queen Victoria, the German Empress, the Empress Freder- 
ick, the Duchess of Connaught, and the Princesses Fried- 
rich-Carl and Albrecht of Prussia. 


Mrs. Avna B. Jeffers, the daughter of a deceased naval 
officer of high rank, has been appointed State Librarian 
in Maryland. She is the first woman, it is said, to hold a 
State office of any kind in Maryland. 


Mr. Henry M. Alden, of Harper's MONTHLY, was the 
guest of honor on the annual Bunker Hill day picnic held 
at ‘‘Red Farm,” Wrentham, Massachusetts, the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Edgar Chamberlin. Helen Keller and her 
teacher, Miss Sullivan, were guests also, as were Mr. 
Bradford Torrey, Mr. Sylvester Baxter, Mr. Walter H. 
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Page, and others, including Miss Alice Brown and Mr. 
Bliss Carman, who were the poets of the occasion. 


Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson has received 
from Western Reserve University the honorary degree of 
LL.D. 


Although the Rev. Dr. Newman Hall has passed his 
eightieth birthday, he retains his vigor to a remarkable 
degree, and no one who observes his brisk step and erect 
carriage would imagine that he had reached fourscore. 
Much of his good health is attributed by his wife to his 
naturally happy temperament, and to the habit he has 
always cultivated of looking at the bright side of things. 


Sir Edward Burne-Jones is to execute the series of 
paintings for the reredos to be put up as a memorial to 
Christina Rossetti in Christ Church, Woburn Square, Lou- 
don, where she was an attendant for nearly twenty years. 


This is the time of year when the members of the Na- 
tional Plant, Flower, and Fruit Guild are kept constantly 
busy. This Guild, organized some time since by Mrs. 
Johu Wood Stewart, of Glen Ridge, New Jersey, the 
founder of the Needle-work Guild, is not to be confounded 
with the Flower Missions. It does not aim to supplant 
these, but to supplement them, to secure unity in work and 
co-operation in methods. The General Superintendent is 
Mrs. Alexander Biddle, of Philadelphia, and all over the 
land, in city and country, there are branches of the Guild. 
In each of these are collectors, whose work it is to secure 
the names of persons willing to contribute a certain 
quantity of flowers or the equivalent regularly, to pro- 
vide plants for tenements and charitable institutions, to 
procure fruits, jellies, and the like for the sick poor and 
for hospitals, and to regulate the distribution of these 
stores. The house to house method of contribution has 
greatly benefited the Guild. In winter the work includes 
soliciting, collecting, and distributing flowers from wed- 
dings, balls, and other social functions. Children are 
among the most enthusiastic workers for this lovel 
charity, which brings a breath of God's country to the sic 
and destitute. 


Over $250 have already been promised to the Rev. J. 
Jolly, vicar of Thornton, towards the organ to be placed 
in his church as a memorial of Charlotte Bronté and her 
sister. Thornton was their birthplace, and contains no 
adequate monument in their honor. The vicar is so con- 
fident of generous subscriptions from the American ad- 
mirers of the gifted sisters that he proposes to set apart 
the west front of the organ, facing the nave of the church, 
as the American contribution to the memorial. 


Mrs. W. E. D. Stokes is said to own more high-priced 
trotting-horses than any other woman in the world, and 
she has, quite naturally, a keen appreciation of the good 
points of a horse. Down on her husband’s stock farm, 
near Lexington, Kentucky, are the two celebrated Orloff 
horses presented to Mr. Stokes and herself by the Grand- 
Duke Dimitri, who is the head of the Imperial Stud in 
Russia. Mrs, Stokes isa practical driver and rider, and is 
never happier than with the reins in her hands. 


Miss Margaret Mather is actively leading a movement 
for restoring old colonial cemeteries. The one now re 
ceiving especial attention is the old Topanemus pearing 
ground, on the line of the Freehold and Matawan Railroad. 


Mrs. Mary Harrison McKee, the Vice-President-General 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, responded 
with eloquence to the address of welcome given at Sara- 
toga by C. H. Sturgis, president of the village, at the be- 
ginning of the patriotic celebration. Mrs. McKee spoke 
most appreciatively, during her remarks, of Mrs. Lothrop’s 
most admirable work among the Children of the American 
Revolution. 


Miss Lillie Berg, who led the singing at the opening of 
the Saratoga Revolutionary Convention, is a most charm- 
ing singer, and also distinguished for her success in train- 
ing a cdining the voice. She has a summer school 
of singing at Round Lake, which is well attended. Her 
method originated with herself, and is most successful. 


Belonging to the Wadsworth Chapter is one bona fide 
Daughter of the American Revolution, Mrs. Mary McLean 
Wyllys, aged ninety-two. Her father, James McLean, 
fought in the battle of Bunker Hill, and on two previous 
occasions was taken prisoner by the English. Mrs. Wyllys 
still lives in the house built by her father in East Glaston- 
bury, Connecticut, before the Revolution. 


Miss Alice Gray, well known at one of the Catskill 
Mountain hotels, devotes an hour every morning to work- 
ing with all the children of the house at preparing fancy 
articles for a parlor fair to be held in August. The little 
girls work with their needles, embroidering book covers, 
stand covers, doilies, etc., and the boys make photograph- 
frames, jewel- boxes, and easels from birch bark and 
spruce twigs. The proceeds of the sale will be contributed 
to one of the Fresh-Air Funds. 


Two of Anson Phelps Stokes’s daughters have gouve, 
under the care of Mrs. A. T. Twing, secretary of Woman’s 
Auxiliary, upon a missionary tour around the world. The 
party will visit the Sandwich Islands, India, and China, 
and the most distant Eastern Episcopal missions, occupy- 
ing nearly a year in their enterprise. 


Miss Rosalie Loew is the first woman lawyer who has 
ever appeared in the Centre Street Police Court in New 
York city. She was treated with marked courtesy and 
deference by the magistrate, and won approval by the ir- 
reproachable dignity of her manner. 


An American correspondent in England notes with 
some patriotic pride that the young Duchess of Marl- 
borough, upon taking her seat at some place of entertain- 
ment, quietly removed her hat, lest it obstruct the view of 
the stage for other persons. 


The Prince of Wales has had the Réntgen rays directed 
upon his hands, and has learned thereby that his heredi- 
tary gout is again beginning to affect him. 
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IV. 
UCY herself had a not unreasonable surprise at Mr. 

4 Burkely’s words and manner. It was impossible not 
to take in their simplest import the old man’s sudden con- 
fusion and faltering phrases. That he had been moved 
to vivify his nephew's story with a graphic detail seemed 
past question; and Lucy, in 2 momentary consideration 
of his shaken and uncertain air, began to think that per- 
haps her own presence might have kept him from speak 
ing as frankly as upon second thought he felt that he 
should have spoken. 

She rose rather hurriedly. She did not fancy that she 
was at all likely to be horrified by anything which Mr. 
Burkely might wish to divulge concerning the spiritless 
looking young man standing hard by; her instinct was al- 
together one of sympathy with the struggle which was 
so evident in the lean face before her. But in the instant 
of rising she saw a change in the old man. Composure 
had returned to him; he held himself erect, and his 
thready, bluish lips ceased trembling. Catching Dillon’s 
eye, he made him a little gesture. 

‘*T was about to say,” he remarked, turning again to 
Mrs. Morrow, ‘‘ that—that you mustn’t take Dillon's self- 
accusations seriously! He is particularly hard on himself 
—particularly so! Ah, my boy! I have very great plea- 
sure He rubbed his hands together and inclined his 
shoulders in hurrying through some form of introduction, 
while Dillon took, with a kind of appealing, ingratiating 
diffidence, the hand which Mrs. Morrow held to him in an 
excess of cordiality. 

Lucy bent her head a little distantly, being still occn- 
pied with the idea that Mr. Burkely had meant to eluci- 
date in Dillon’s career some point which he had finally 
decided to leave untouched. The matter, however, soon 
drifted from her mind, and she found herself presently in 
talk with Taliaferro and Dillon, thinking less of the pos- 
sible defections of the latter than of the varying waters 
all about, and the summer blueness overhead, swept in a 
long, tenuous glare of white. 

Just ahead the Mill Springs landing came in sight. At 
its verge a pink skiff reduplicated its rosy stern in the 
still water, that, with the approach of the Daniel Boone, 
began to heave and pulse and disturb the green shadows 
dyeing the current alongshore. 

There followed the lively excitement of debarkation, 
and afterwards came an hour’s wandering through dingles 
and dells and deep roadways and rocky slopes. Upon the 
return to Streamlet the sun was setting, and a low crim- 
son turbaned the dark uplands and filled the valley with 

* Begun in Harper's Bazan No. 27, Vol. XXIX. 
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astrange glamour. A train was issuing from the black 
arch of the tunnel which gives upon the high-swung 
bridge across the Cumberland cliffs, and the head-light of 
its engine seemed a fluttering shred of sunset caught from 
the radiance behind the sheer wall of the western bluffs. 

Taliaferro, with Corinne drowsing on his shoulder, 
walked through the dim bottoms in Lucy’s company. It 
was very quiet in the curbless streets. In the post-office 
a light burned, and a few loungers smoked on the steps 
of the different stores. At the foot of the hill a little 
group of people had stopped to rest a moment before the 
climb; and as Lucy and the doctor approached, Alexa 
Bohun, leaving the throng of tired voyagers, joined 
them 

‘Why, say,” she began, locking her arm in Lucy’s, 
‘““we're going to have a hop at the hotel on Saturday— 
folks from up the road. I thought maybe you'd like to 
come and look on. Of course you wouldn't wish to take 
part! Jsha’n't. Ma wouldn't hear to it,” specified Alexa, 
who commonly represented her mother as a person of es- 
tablished social prejudice 
Lucy langhed. ‘‘I’m afraid I should want to take part,” 

said. ‘I love to dance.” 

‘Sure ’nough?” asked Alexa, heartened at this admis- 
sion. ‘* Me—now a hanjo sets me all a-quiver. You'll 
come for certain, then?” She gave Lucy’s hand a squeeze, 
and bounded back to rejoin the others. 

** Alexa quite forgot to include you in her invitation,” 
Lucy said to Taliaferro, as she paused to loosen the strings 
of Corinne’s hat. “‘ There! poor little soul! She was half 
strangled.” 

“Oh, I’m a fixture of the establishment,” smiled the 
doctor. He stood looking at Lucy before him in the road, 
with the mysterious rosiness of the after-glow in her face. 
Her broad hat swung from her arm, and the twilight red- 
ness robbed her parted hair of its usual pale lustre. Talia- 
ferro’s heart lifted. It was no uncommon sensation with 
him in Lucy’s presence. Every one in Streamlet, unless 
it were Lucy herself, knew the trend of the young man’s 
affections, and why it was that with a choice of better 
things professionally he kept on staying in the little 
mountain town. He had come to the place something 
like two years before to undertake to end the lawless 
operations of some tie-makers who were working the tim- 
ber off a tract of land which his father had left him. And 
in the intervals of his bouts in the behalf of property 
rights he had fallen into a certain practice of his profes- 
sion. At first he had meant to stay in Streamlet only long 
enough to get his affairs settled before going abroad for 
an extension of his studies; but after things were quite 
arranged, and the tie-makers had been made to leave off 
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.‘OF COURSE WE SHALL NOT,’ LUCY ASSURED HIM, LOOKING BACK.” 


IN SHALLOWS. 


their depredations, and all was as it should be, Taliaferro 
became aware that his desire for travel had lapsed 

Lucy had come home from school, and the doctor soon 
became sufficiently clear regarding his feelings for her 
As to Lucy’s own sentiments, there was unhappily more 
ground of doubt. She was always glad, indeed, to dis 
cuss his plans with him, and even to ndvise him concern 
ing the serious matters of both life and medicine, But in 
her tranquil friendliness Taliaferro found nothing reas 
suring, until, upon a statement to Mrs. Morrow of his 
hopes and fears, he received from her certain encouraging 
comments and counsels. Mrs. Morrow’s abounding emo 
tions and cooing murmurs and breathless interjections of 
sympathy had perhaps been of considerable effect in 
heartening Taliaferro’s suit. He could not afterwards 
recall just what she had said to cheer him so effectually, 
but he gathered from her talk with him that he must be 
content to await developments, and not be so rash as to 
force upon Lucy’s mind the startling revelation that he 
loved her. The solemn, fathomless mystery which in 
vests the mental processes of maidenhood must, Mrs. 
Morrow pointed out, be respected. And she added to her 
subtle discriminations on this score the quegtionable dec 
laration that patience and reserve in a lover are infallible 
aids to success. 

To-night, as the twilight deepened about him, and he 
climbed the hill with Lucy beside him, almost the doctor 
felt himself come to the force of words. But when Lucy 
turned to him in some remark. her face’s unconsciousness 
smote him painfully, and he drew his brows and replied 
with a hint of gruffness in his voice. 

This brusque tone of his and the embarrassment of 
feeling which made him appear stolid and silent as they 
walked home together recurred to Lucy upon the follow 
ing night. Mr. Burkely and his nephew had come to pay 
their respects to the Major's family, and when, in the 
course of the evening some one spoke of Taliaferro, Mr. 
Burkely said: ‘‘ Mr. Dunbar expatiates upon this young 
man’s qualities. I haven't the least doubt that the doctor 
is a fine fellow, but it seems to me that he lacks—er— 
manner, you know.” Dillon had scarcely spoken. He 
sat, with his usual air of languor, in a corner of the pretty 
room, passively aware of the summer lightness of the 
wicker chairs and pale rugs, and the breath of the long 
stemmed roses in a great bow] in the window-seat. But 
as his uncle paused, with a questioning glance, as for cor- 
roboration in his opinion, Dillon moved a little. 

**T should think,” he said, ‘‘ that Taliaferro had the best 
possible manner for a physician—one which inspires im 
mediate confidence.” Lucy looked visibly pleased. Dil- 
lon’s remark established him in her mind as a person of 








fairness and penetration, and she was sensible of regret- 
ting that such a one should be so openly wearied with 
the evening’s events as Mr. Dillon appeared. 

Dillon was, in fact, thinking of the charms of the rose- 
hedged walk outside and the pungent odors of a cigar. 
His uncle's incessant liveliness irritated him, nor did he 
find Mrs. Morrow’s lavish amiability satisfying, nor Lucy’s 
slight presence and dreamy silence in the least interest- 
ing. Major Morrow himself maintained the ponderous 
quietude which bad won him his repute for extraordinary 
dignity and intelligence. He was an immovable-looking 
mun, Whose iron-gray eyes bulged as if the hardening of 
the rubicund flesi about them had pushed them from 
their sockets. He had a military fashion of gray mus- 
tache, and a habit of patting his knee and sealing his lips 
in a way to suggest deep deliberations. Whatever these 
might be, the Major seldom committed himself to speech, 
He spent his days in meditation; business affairs aud the 
Major bad nothing in common. He had, indeed, some 
sort of silent partnership in a pulp-factory below the hill; 
but war had been his first active interest in life, and no- 
thing had replaced it for him. 

‘* Major bain’t no fancy sojer,” old Halifax Burns would 
say, as the Major stalked majestically up the post-office 
steps every morning at ten of the clock. ‘‘ He tit mighty 
brash down yender in Tennessy. Charged oncet in his 
shirt sleeves, they tell. He hain't no wounds into his 
back, Major haint! And now that the Dimmycrats hes 
got in, through the grace of God, y'all needn't be sur- 
prised to see em put Major into position and pay him big 
money 

Dillon knew nothing of Major Morrow's prowess, and 
the Major's monosyllabic conversation did not hold the 
young man’s fancy. He experienced a deep relief when 
Mr. Burkely finally rose,and this was furthered as they 
emerged from the rose-hedged garden upon a moonlighted 
sweep of turf. At their feet the cliff sheered abruptly to 
the railway. ‘To the west the Cumberland bridge swung 
like a ribbon of white satin, caught in the tangled black 
leafage of the tunnel’s mouth. Along the brow of the 
bluff little depressions showed where the rifle-pits and bat- 
teries of General Burnside had been long before. About 
the unlighted town the heights were drawn like heavy 
curtains. Buck from the bluff the few houses of the hill 
folk nestled in their checkered garden spaces. Through 
the panes of one the engineer's wife could be seen rock- 
ing her baby. In the door of a gabled white cottage the 
preacher's aging figure revealed itself upon the inner light 

On the station platform a brakeman sat winding a 
strip of red flannel about his lantern, and the scarlet rays 
fell upon a number of men lounging against the wall. 
Behind the iron bars of the station window the agent sat 
on a high stool, posting his accounts. Dunbar was com- 
ing up the hill, and as Mr. Burkely and Dillon rounded 
the platform a woman in a trailing cotton frock, bare- 
headed, and with a heavy child in her arms, came in sight, 
stepping along the tracks from tie to tie. She was young, 
and her pink and white face had the dulness that knows 
neither hovor nor shame. ‘Tripping in her long skirts, 
she stumbled on into the darkness. 

**Poor soul,” remarked Bohun, rising from a freight- 
truck. “Eh? Why, it’s Lete Haight, the woman that 
lives under the trestle. Eh? Oh, 1 reckon there’s no use 
iu denyin’ that she’s triflin’. Only the age of my Elex, 
poor soul! Her mother was a headstrong, mean-inclined 
critter, but she was tol’able well-favored,and Duke Haight 
le must go to work and marry her. Nice, steady feller 
he was. He knowed she'd change her ways and make 
him a fine wife. And she did! She made him a fine one 
—kept him in misery with her doings till he died. This 
Lete’s their gyrl. After her folks died she took to wan- 
derin’ round. She's never hed no encouragement to hold 
her head up. Well, Duke Haight had good intentions. 
Only he didn’t 'pear to understand that you can’t stop 
bad wood from rotting by bracing it up with sound tim- 
ber. The sound timber 'll rot, that’s all that'll happen.” 

‘*Good intentions,” said Mr. Burkely, sententiously, 
** often contain a good deal of latent mischief.” 

Dunbar was mopping off his forehead. ‘‘ Well,” he 
speculated, ‘I reckon that’s so. Altruism, as our friend 
Spencer justly remarks, is a blessed thing up to a certain 
point; but — that point it’s a curse to giver and re- 
ceiver. Mr. Haight’s proceeding seems to lie beyond the 
line of mutual blessing.” 

Vv. 

In Alexa’s room, high in one of the shingled towers, 
two oil-lamps burned brightly, burnishing the railway 
maps and soap advertisements which decorated the white 
walls. An ingrain carpet, compounded of strips of vary 
ing designs, spread its lengths along the floor. The high 
bed, draped iu a homespun coverlet, had an obvious effect 
of graining combed in brown paint over its yellow foot- 
board. A folded newspaper covered the wash-stand, and 
the wavy mirror of the tall bureau was sustained in an 
oblique position by means of an inthrust hair-brush. 

A pile of ruffled petticoats heaped the bed. Alexa’s 
frock, a flowery heap of pink muslin, lay across a chair. 
Alexa herself, with her black hair about her shoulders, 
and a flush of excitement staining the pellucid brown of 
her cheeks, stood testing the heat of the curling-irons she 
had taken from the globe of a lamp. 

** You're going to look mighty sweet,” said Mrs. Bohun, 
who sat in a limp huddle near the door, watching her 
daughter twist a strand of bair about the tongs. 

“* What are they all doing downstairs, ma?” 

** Dressin’ and primpin’,” responded her mother. ‘‘ The 
gyris all packed along their gownds in bandboxes, and 
they're skirmishin’ through the halls a-lacin’ and hookin’ 
each other, and callin’ for pins and whitenin’, and going 
on till Kitty and Sa’ Jane hain’t a mite of sense. The 

ents is blackin’ their boots and puttin’ on clean collars. 
towin’ on the river like they been since they got off the 
train has sweated 'em out, 1 reckon. I won't say as any 
of ‘em has toted a flask along,” remarked Mrs. Bohun, with 
an air of rigorous moral accuracy, ‘‘ but it ‘peared to me 
like I caught a whiff of Belle of Nelson as I came past 
the room where the men are at. Or it might ‘a’ been Old 
Crow, or even Buck Creek. God knows. The music is 
eating a sandwich off the kitchen table, and your paw is 
packing chairs and tables out of the diviug-room so’s dan- 
cing can begin.” 

Alexa warily drew the iron from a tubular ringlet. 
“Mr. Dillon—is he—” 

**Mr. Dillon’s on the porch with his heels agin a post 
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and his hat into his eyes, smoking, like he always is. 
Looks like he’s lower spereted than ever since his uncle 
went away for good. | feel kind of sorry for him, Elex. 
I'd of put a nice clean newspaper onto his wash-stand to- 
day to sort of make his room more homelike, only I just 
says to myse’f, ‘If I do, why, like as not he'll splash 
around, cleanin’ up for the hop, and soak it to a pulp.’ 
There's your paw callin’ me.” Aud having answered 
** Whoo!” in a loud voice, Mrs. Bohun dragged her festal 
black cashmere from the room. 

Down in the office a dozen or more young men were 
gathered. Some of them revealed themselves us brake- 
men by the slight swaying of their gait in crossing the 
pillared expanse. A conductor or two and an engineer 
were among thé loiterers on the porch who, in a smoke- 
encircled group, were listening to a story involving pro- 
digious presence of mind and a surpassing mastery of the 
throttle. Fragments of the tale, interspersed with com- 
ments of different sorts, floated to the piazza end in which 
Taliaferro and Dillon and others of the hotel’s usual dwell- 
ers sat together under the hanging vines, which, struck 
here and tuere with flashes of light from the office doors 
and windows, seemed heavy with mysterious clusters of 
vague white flowers. ‘The tentative rasp of a violin bow 
and the lisp of a banjo string came from the dining-room, 
which was bare of its usual furnishings, and showed un- 
broken stretches of pale green, mildew - blotched wall. 
Mr. Bohun, with his conical hat awry and an expression 
of excited interest in his great black and white beard, per- 
vaded the apartment, issuing loud orders to the small 
negro boy who filled the offices of bell-boy, waiter, and 
porter in the hotel. 

Presently the strains of a waltz welled from the table 
on which the three black musicians sat, and in a moment 
more the empty spaces were roused with a whir of mus- 
lins, a rap of heels, a confusion of voices and laughter. 

People were also beginuing now to come by twos and 
threes up the hotel path, scattering along the porch and 
stationing themselves outside the window which command- 
ed a view of the festivities. The engineer's wife, with her 
blond young face; the preacher's niece, old-maidish and 
overcome with spasms of giddiness at the gayety of the 
music ; the schoolmaster, large and soft and serene, with 
his dark little wife on his arm—these and others of the 
hill folk thronged the outer ways, and were finally per- 
suaded to enter and seat themselves in a reserved and ex- 
clusive row of chairs sequestered near the kitchen door. 

Alexa, with a rosy fillet through her hair, was essaying 
a few reluctant steps with Beauregard McBeath, whose 
long light frock-coat rendered a trifle more conspicuous 
the awkwardness of his efforts. 

** After seeing Beauregard dance I am inclined to sym- 
pathize with Alexa’s coolness,” said Taliaferro, looking in 
trom the doorway. And as Alexa turned at length from 
her partner with a disdaining lift of her lips, the doctor 
drew the unhappy young mun aside and soothed him in 
such sort as he was able. 

**I don’t know but I'd be as well off to go and throw 
myself in Fishing Creek,” remarked McBeath, accepting 
acigar. ‘I took six lessons in dancing last winter; the 
felluw said I had it down fine. Yes; he told me my waltz- 
ing was out of sight. But Alexa won't have it that way. 
She says I move like my feet was weighted for a trotting 
gait. Sometimes, doc, 1 think 1 better give up. It cer- 
tainly dou’t look as if things ‘d ever come my way!” 
McBeath paused, experimentally, but Taliaferro did not 
attempt to combat this view. ‘‘ Yet,” pursued Alexa’s 
suitor, after a moment, in which his hopes seemed to reach 
their lowest level and to begin to rise aguin, ‘* Alexa often 
lets me tell her how much | think of her, and the kind of 
house | aim to build when that walnut tract of ours gets 
settled. Tell you, if *twasn’t for that sister of Conner’s 
I'd be fixed. 1’d put me up a stylish house, and Alexa ‘d 
quit doing like she does.” 

‘How do things stand about the Conner heirs, Mac?” 

‘**Oh, same as common. Old Judge Kinney, he does 
our lawing, you know. He was down several months 
ago, and | was plumb sure he’d come to say we was free 
to sell the wood any day. He looked like he fetched news; 
but after I’d put his horse up and came back to the house 
1 found him and maw talking about the crops and never 
a word of no Maria Conner. * News, Judge?’ saysI. And 
my motber—you know how quick-spoken she is—says 
she, ‘ When the Judge bas news it ’ll be for my ears, Beau, 
before yourn.’ So there ’tis. When the Judge wus leav- 
ing I says to him, ‘Do you reckon that Conner’s sister's 
really alive?’ And he shut his eyes critical, and says he, 
* There certainly was a Maria Conner that kept a boarding- 
house in Butte City a year ago. She moved to the foot- 
hills som’er’s,’ says he, *and when I hear from her I'll let 
you know.’” 

Taliaferro was conscious of a divided interest. At the 
gate was a flutter of airy white and a mingling of tones; 
and presently Major Morrow and his wife came in view in 
the path. Taliaferro looked for Lucy, but Lucy seemed 
to have stopped in the neighborhood of the gate, for her 
voice came clearly to him. Very soon he saw her emerg- 
ing from the dusk, moving slowly towards the house, and 
holding her light skirts from contact with the dewy grass- 
es by the way. Dillon was beside her. He was smiling 
as he listened to what she was saying, and his face wore a 
look of interest and amusement. In the widé wash of 
ligbt from the door they paused, and Lucy’s face, the 
shine of her hair, and the transparent whiteness of her 
broad sleeves appeared to be themselves luminous. 

Beyond her Dillon’s slightly bent shoulders and fine, 
pensive profile were impressed upon the darkness. He 
seemed to be calling her attention to a game of croquet 
in progress under the beeches, whose spreading lower 
branches were dusted in silver from the light of two lan- 
terns. Lucy turned to look; then she and Dillon strolled 
towards the croquet-ground, and Taliaferro’s mind again 
opened to the relation of McBeath’s complaints. 

The players were all elderly men, who, in shirt sleeves, 
with handkerchiefs about their necks and expressions of 
laborious concern on their grizzled faces, pursued the 
game with feverish intensity. Now and again one of 
them stumbled over a wicket, or rushed into the darkness 
after his ball, or held a lantern while his partner executed 
some subtle stroke. Often a clatter of disagreement arose, 
and the heated utterance, mingling with the sharp rattle 
of the mallets, sounded above the music in-doors and the 
hollow clang of footsteps on the porch 

“I suppose your uncle has gone?” said Lucy, in a 
peaceable interval of the game. 
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‘* Yes,” answered Dillon; and he added, simply, “I 
miss him.” 

Lucy regarded him for an instant, thinking how worn 
he looked in the lantern rays. ‘‘ We have promised to 
keep your spirits up,” she smiled, finally. ‘* And yet 
when [ consider how we are going to do this, I begin to 
think we spoke without reckoning much upon ways and 
means. We haven't a great deal of anything except scen- 
ery. And since you have been in Switzerland our knobs 
may pot mean very much to you. There is the cascade, 
of course, and Rock City, a place of local celebrity two 
miles away. Besides these things 1 am afraid there is no- 
thing. You've already been to Mill Springs, you know.” 

Mrs. Morrow just now appeared in the twilight region 
between the silvered beeches and the surrounding circle 
of outer darkness, calling: ‘‘Have you my fan, Lucy? I 
am breathless, quite breathless with the heat in-doors. 
What is that? Mill Springs? I suppose Lucy is telling 
you of the pretty places hereabouts? Dear child, she is 
so fond of Streamlet! And yet Lucy has seen considera- 
ble of the world. She visits in the Blue Grass, you know, 
and she spent last summer at White Sulphur. I suppose 
she has told you about Rock City? Lucy, we must take 
Mr. Dillon to see Rock City. To-morrow is Sunday. 
Would you like to walk out with us to-morrow afternoon? 
Very well, then. And oh, by-the-bye, Mr. Dillon, it would 
be very kind in you to ask Alexa to dance with you to- 
night. Poor Alexa! She is looking so sweet, and she is 
almost at.the point of tears because she is longing to 
dance and yet can’t make up ber mind to ‘ mix in,’ as she 
says.” 

They went to the house together, and Dillon, in accord- 
ance with Mrs. Morrow’s suggestion, wa to speak to 
Alexa. She was sitting among the hill folk, trying to 
find in this position a consolation for the more active 
pleasures which she desired. Her face bad a purplish 
flush, and her foot patted the floor as she watched the 
dancers. When Dillon paused before her and made his 
plea, a light broke from her discontented eyes, and she 
rose, smiling with open pleasure. Alexa danced surpris 
ingly well, and Dillon, taking ber back at length to the 
hill folk’s corner, made some flattering comment, which 
gave her a pang of joyous satisfaction. 

‘*How good of you to pay Alexa that little attention!” 
none Mrs. Morrow to the young man as he leaned 
over her chair. 

The Major cleared his throat, remarking, in his formal 
fashion: ‘ Not altogether a sacrificial proceeding; Alexa 
is grown to be a fine girl.” He added, “‘If you are quite 
ready, my dear, perhaps we had better go.” 

Dillon in accompanying the Morrows through the 
crowded office, where unknown faces thickened and un- 
familiar voices rang in a waxing clamor, was aware of 
something like a sense of unaccountable intimacy with 
the Major's family. In the general strangeness of things 
his acquaintance with Lucy and her mother had become 
a matter of relatively long standing; the Major's military 
back was already a matter of which Dillon’s eye took 
note with an habituated glance; Mrs. Morrow’s plump, 
tilted chin, and Lucy’s brown anji gray eyes, abstracted 
and serene, affected him in an oddly accustomed way. 

“You're not going to forget about to-morrow?” in- 
quired Dillon, as Mrs. Morrow’s skirts fluttered down the 
hotel steps. 

**Of course we shall not,” Lucy assured him, looking 
back. Bebind her a single young maple, struck with a 
tongue of lamp-light, rose in the purple gloom like a fea- 
ther of white. The steps, too, shone whitely in the spread- 
ing beams of the doorway, and Lucy, descending them, 
seemed as if vanishing into the bloom and wonder of a 
visionary world. The rising wind swept her voice away 
indeterminately, and Dillon, standing by himself, watch- 
ing the moon roll its amber wheel above the craggy 
height beyond, had a feeling of illusion. Something vital 
seemed to him to be stirring again in his being. ‘* It's the 
air,” he said, smiling with a little contempt. ‘* But I don’t 
care much what it is so it gives me a kind of hope that 
there may really be a to-morrow for me.” 


(To we oonTiINvED.] 





NE of the features of the cycling season of 1896 is the 
great increase in popularity of the tandem wheel. 
Until this year the double machines were rarely seen on | 
the road, and were such uncommon objects as to receive 
an unusual amount of attention. Now they have become 
so familiar as to be scarcely more conspicuous than the 
single wheel. While for all-around general use the tan- 
dem is not so convenient as the ordinary machine, it pre- 
sents some advantages over the latter,and provides va- 
riety in the sport of cycling. The chief drawback about 
it is that one is always absolutely dependent upon some 
other person in order to be able to ride it, and there are 
frequently times when it is hard to make the engagements 
of two people fit in to admit of their going together. On 
this account it is very generally found that where a tan- 
dem is owned the riders possess single wheels as well. 
Indeed, most of the tandems used this year belong to 
cyclists who have had some experience in single riding, 
and have owned bicycles, perhaps, for a year or two before 
they thought of trying the team style. 
andems may be obtained now in many different makes, 
and of any style of construction which the jae my og 
prefer. At first the only kind consisted of a double dia- 
mond-frame, intended for men’s riding, and only possible 
for women’s use if bloomers or divided skirts were worn. 
Later the model of a drop-frame in front and diamond- 
frame in the rear was evolved, so that a woman and man 
might ride together. This — entirely satisfactory, 
and it is almost the only kind of tandem that women ride 
to-day. There is also a machine made which bas a 
double drop-frame, meant for two women to use together. 
Not many of these have yet been seen, however. From 
its nature, the drop-frame is not so strong as one braced 
by the horizontal bar at the top, and it is a question 
whether the double-drop tandem can be made safe for 
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riding without increasing its weight so much as to make 
pushing it a labor. 

There is that about tandem riding which will appeal 
with especial force to inexperienced and, if it may be 
whispered, to lazy cyclists. For with a man who is a 

d rider on the rear saddle, things are made very easy 
or the woman sitting in front. If she has no knowledge 
whatever of riding, the machine will still go on smoothly, 
the only contribution required of her being to keep her 
feet on the pedals as they go around. Her companion 
can do all the steering and all the balancing, but, unless 
she is very hard-hearted, she will do some pushing, and 
not expect him to furnish all the power into the bargain. 
Of course it is far more satisfactory where the woman 
understands single riding. She appreciates all the diffi- 
culties to be overcome, the caution necessary in keeping a 
good lookout ahead, and the necessity for helping her fel- 
Jow-rider in many ways, such as pushing up steep hills 
and back-pedalling down them. 

On a level road a tandem may be sent along at a higher 
speed with far less work than is possible on a single wheel, 
the increased weight and power making its momentum 
so much the greater. In fact, the level is the ideal place 
in which to use it, for it certainly has disadvantages when 
going up or down hill. In the ascent, every pound of its 
weight drags oe backward, and valiant pedalling 
on the part of both riders is demanded to insure a suc- 
cessful climb. It will not do to allow it to go too slowly, 
because then the balance is difficult to maintain. And 
when the top is reached, and the descent begun, almost as 
hard work of another kind is required to hold the ma- 
chine back. Coasting is entirely out of the question. 
Where it would be comparatively safe for a single wheel, 
it would be the most foolish of risks for a tandem, which, 
in fact, is never intended to be ridden but with the feet on 
the pedals. Even back-pedalling is not sufficient to keep 
the wheel from running away on steep grades, and a brake 
becomes an absolute necessity. The gear of a tandem 
which is to be used in a hilly country ought to be much 
lower than would be chosen for level ground. It will be 
found that this point, if observed, will aid materially in 
pushing up the slopes. 

On the whole, for touring or long trips out into the 
country, unless one is sure that the roads of the neighbor- 
hood are exceptionally flat, single wheels are preferable to 
the tandem. Besides being more easily managed, there is 
another point to be considered. This is the ever-present 
possibility of an accident of some sort. If this happened 
to a tandem, both riders would be likely to be hurt, and 
the wheel might easily be disabled, so that even if one 
were in a condition to ride he could not use it to go for 
help. With single machines it is seldom that more than 
one is involved in an accident, thus leaving the other free 
to give personal assistance or spin rapidly on to the nearest 
house and procure aid. If this seems a rather remote con- 
sideration, savoring somewhat of the prudence which 
bolder riders may term timidity, let it be remembered 
that the most unexpected accidents are happening every 
day, and that the careful cyclist seidom regrets his or her 
motto that *‘ discretion is the better part of valor.” It is 
impossible to take too many precautions when starting on 
a tour, where the riders are often on lonely stretches of 
road, perhaps miles from a place where any help could be 
obtained. ADELIA K. BRAINERD. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND 
DECORATION. 
BY MARY ARTOIS. 
L 


8S soon as a residence is selected, the problem arises 
£\ of how to furnish and decorate it. For this under- 
taking the cultured are often as little prepared as the 
ignorant. Many persons, foreseeing numerous difficulties, 
and realizing that they will probably make blunders, give 
their houses into the hands of a decorator, who chooses 
the furniture, and decorates according to his own taste a 
home in which others-are to live. Sometimes the result is 
satisfactory, then again the decorations, though beautiful 
in themselves, are at variance with the characters of the 
occupants. Take, for instance, an extreme case—too often 
met with—that of a practical, unimaginative family living 
in a luxuriously and artistically furnished house, where 
they naturally appear out of place. How much more 
harmonious would be surroundings in keeping with their 
own line of culture! 

House decoration, like dress, should be subservient to 
personality. Violet de Duc has well said, ‘‘ Between man 
and the objects which surround him certain harmonious 
relations exist which give to homes an individuality, like 
asoul.” Our homes reflect our age and the part we take in 
it. Too often the effect is heterogeneous, showing the ex- 
cessive energy of the people. The result is obviously in- 
harmonious. Art of the present day is the exact expres- 
sion of the society by which we are surrounded, and this 
is why, instead of having definite ideas about it, we have 
a most curious mixture of every style and of every age. 
For instance, in many houses where the dining-room and 
parlor connect, the two rooms are furnished so differently 
that, in stepping from one to the other, one steps across 
two centuries. This lack of uniformity is the result of 
conflicting ideas. 

Our ancestors preferred furniture made after their own 
models, and not in the style of past generations. To quote 
from Rubofils, ‘‘ It is almost as disgraceful to be out of 
style in one’s furniture as in one’s clothes”; and Madame 
de Simiane says, ‘‘ We are people active in the world; we 
do not care for old rubbish; it is enough to be passée one’s 
self without ornamenting one’s shelves and apartments 
with antiquities.” 

At present everything is admired, provided it is old. In 
consequence of this we are obliged to sleep in beds not 
made for us, and to sit in chairs which are uncomfortable. 

Take, for example, an ordinary chair. It is usually too 
high for a person of medium height, and, in consequence, 
when seated, he is obliged to lean forward if he wishes his 
feet to touch the floor. Should he prefer to sit squarely 
on the chair, one notices the awkward effect of the feet 
balancing in the air. If, on the contrary, the seat should 
happen to be too low, one of two ungainly positions must 
be resorted to. One of the first requisites in offering a 
seat to a friend is, of course, to select one of the proper 
height. 
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Arm-chairs are often made very uncomfortable, being 
exactly copied from those of the court of the last century, 
which were never used as seats. It is true that ordivary 
people sat in arm-chairs, but these were nearly all of small 
size. Madame de Genlis, in speaking of Versailles, says: 
‘*In the royal palace there were a great many very com- 
fortable chairs, upholstered in striped material, with long 
backs. No one sat down, except on these chairs; never 
on the sofa or in the arm-chairs, which were only for or- 
nament, and were ranged around the wainscoting, where 
they always remained. The only arm-chair of the prin- 
cess was placed in the chimney corner, and she was polite 
enough not to take that seat except during the presenta- 
tion of titled woman.” When in the house of the princess 
or at court women of the highest rank were obliged to be 
satisfied with a folding-chair or stool. The most distin- 
guished people would never have thought of taking a 
seat in an arm-chair. The royal princesses themselves 
were obliged to use light and _— tive stools. Even as 
late as 1745 the dauphiness, finding these seats uncomfort- 
able, was obliged to ask permission of the Queen to have 
a very little back to her stool. 

These facts prove that we do very wrong in taking for 
our models these old arm -chairs and sofas which were 
never made to sit on. Let us also observe that all these 
chairs which are now so carefully copied were made and 
decorated to be seen only from a front view. As now 
placed, the decorated part is hidden when occupied, and 
the unsightly backs alone are seen. 

There are two sorts of furniture—that of medium size, 
destined for the use of friends; and that especially for 
our own use, which should be made to our measure. 

It will be well to remember that in the last century not 
only were the dimensions of the seats in use regulated by 
the size of the persons who were to sit on them, but also 
that the fashions were taken so strictly into account that 
the sudden development of the skirt caused a revolution 
in the size of arm-chairs. The ample and comfortable 
arm-chairs in which we lounge to-day were made so large 
in order that they might accommodate the ladies of 1728, 
who wore those hideous paniers. 

In order to give a chair the effect of being on a steady 
foundation the back must not be inclined too far, other- 
wise it will seem to outweigh the seat, and the centre of 
gavity will appear to be displaced. The legs and rounds 
of a chair must be stout enough to give the appearance 
of ample support, not only to the chair itself, but to the 
person seated on it. To attain this end, never, on any 
account, must the vertical line drawn from the top of the 
back of a chair to the floor fall a greater distance behind 
the back legs than half the distance between the front 
and back feet. If the back of the chair should incline 
more, the equilibrium would appear to be destroyed. An 
inclination of one-third the distance is preferred. Chairs 
without arms must have straight backs, the slope of 
which must in no case exceed one-fourth the distance 
between the front and back legs. In arm-chairs, when 
the legs are not bound together by rounds, the angle of 
the back should be even less—about one-fifth the distance 
of the space between the front and back legs. Whena 
chair of this description was made with the back at a 
greater incline, the chairmaker of the last century slanted 
and buttressed the back legs so that a vertical line drawn 
from the top of the back to the floor would touch them. 
Sometimes a vertical line is drawn from the arms to the 
back feet. 

Bedsteads are made of various dimensions. When they 
are to be placed in a very large room they should be made 
of extra size to correspond with the apartment. Ronbo 
writes that the bedsteads of the highest nobility were from 
five to seven feet wide by seven to eight feet long, to cor- 
respond with the size of their immense bedchambers. 

In looking back to the most remote antiquity, we find 
that the frame of the bedstead has not changed very 
much. In the East, in Greece, and in Rome, it was the 
same as we use to-day. Many attempts have been made to 
vary the form of the frame by substituting the shape of a 
gondola, a boat, or a basket, but all these ridiculous fan- 
cies have been discarded. . 

Few articles of furniture lend themselves so readily to 
decoration as the bedstead. It is often draped with the 
most costly materials, and its frame, so simple in design, 
presents a field for innumerable extremely decorative com- 
binations. Thus bedsteads are ornamented swith the most 
exquisite carving and gilding, beautifully tinted veneer- 
ing, or exquisite bronze-work. 

Ornaments on the head and foot boards should consist 
exclusively of broad panels or padded pieces, never of 
balustrades or any other divisions which can be seen 
through, and thereby defeat the purpose of the head and 
foot board, to enclose the bedstead at its extremities. 
In the decoration of canopies care must be taken to give 
them the effect of being of light weight, and when the 
structural wood-work is seen, this wood-work should not 
be too heavy. 

When tables are made for daily use, as office tables, 
dining-tables, etc., their dimeusions are regulated accord- 
ing to the convenience of those who are to use them; but 
parlor tables, being chiefly for ornament, are made only 
to correspond with the size of the room in which they are 
to be placed. They are usually higher than ordinary 
tables. We will pass over in silence the kitchen table of 
simple construction, and confine our remarks to parlor ta- 
bles with richly carved feet. These tables are not now so 
numerous as of old, because the excessive richness of the 
decoration of their legs requires to be seen from a distance, 
which cannot be done in the contracted apartments of our 
day. The legs of tables can be shaped in various ways, 
provided they are in harmony with the top. The tendency 
now is to make the feet of tables more slender than for- 
merly and joining them together with cross-pieces, etc., 
thus giving them the necessary added strength. 

Another condition of beauty in a table is its steadiness. 
Formerly the legs of tables affected exaggerated shapes; 
for instance, in the seventeenth century they were archi- 
tectural in character, being enriched with caryatides, etc. 
For over the first half of the seventeenth century they 
were still made very heavy, bearing no proportion to the 
weight of their tops. Even now heavy tables are made 
with legs out of proportion, but in this case only for the 
purpose of displaying elaborate decoration. Parlor tables 
usually occupy the centre of the room, and are in a good 
light, therefore they should he as richly decorated as the 
room. 

Screens are of two styles— fire-screens and folding- 
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screens. The latter usually have four leaves, and rarely 
more than eight. Screens are susceptible of rich ornamen- 
tation, and add greatly to the decorative effect of a room. 
The upper part of the frame is often carved and ornament- 
ed with flowers, and sometimes the uprights are strength- 
ened by little columns. Or the frame can be made light- 
er by the use of mouldings enriched by mother-of-pearl, ete. 
The form and decoration of the frame should harmonize 
with the material chosen to cover it, as well as with the 
furniture of the room. 






ANSWERS:TO "344% 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Pereiexep Sister.—It is not customary for a groom to pay the 
travelling or hotel expenses of his ushers even if the wedding takes 
place at some distance from their respective homes; ull that is expect- 
ed of him is to farnieh them with their gloves, neck-ties, some small 
memento of the occasion, such as a scarf-pin, match-box, cigarette- 
holder, etc., and, if he chooses to, he can give them a stag dinuer or 
supper a few nights before the wedding. 

No. 99.—It is not customary for a hostess to offer her guests wine dur- 
ing an afternoon call, unless she is giving a formal tea or *‘ At Home,” 
when punch may be served with other refreshments. If you desire 
ty have wine, however, have a “‘ cup” made of some light uline-wine, 
with seltzer or Apollinaris, favored with a little curagoa or maraschino, 
some slices of lemon, orange, and pineapple, a few strawberries and a 
bunch of mint, the last sticking out of the top of the giase pitcher in 
which the drink should be served. It would be in much better taste 
to offer your young gir! callers such a drink, or else lemonade or iced 
tea, instead of champagne. Some nice cake should be served with the 
“enp.” 

Ianonanor.—At a large reception or any tea, “* At Home,” or “ day,” 
a caller should leave a card or cards on entering the house where the 
entertainment is held, either dropping them into the tray that is plueed 
in the entrance hall to receive them, or banding them to the man or 
maid who opens the front door. 

M. 8. L.—In the room you deacribe you should have the floor stained 
oak color to match the furnitare, or have it covered with a good mat- 
ting of a neutral brownish-yellow shade. Instead of one large rug 
have several small ones, and as with the white paint and oak furniture 
dull blue would be the prettiest color for hangings, etc., the rugs may 
be of jate in the lovely blue and white colors that they come in 
now especially to be used in blue and white rooms. The portiéres and 
window curtains should be made of heavy cotton material of a white 
background with dexign of large blue figures, and the porti@res should 
be lined with plain blue denim. The sash or inside curtains should be 
white muslin tied back with blue ribbons, and the covering of the fur- 
niture blue devim with designs of white figures, For the corner cup- 
bourd have three open lower shelves and three smaller shelves above, 
painted white with small glass doors, and on the glass a pattern 
outlined with narrow white moulding ow ene y small panes of 
giase; the top and the three lower shelves should be finished with a 
narrow white-wood railing. The screen should be made of white- 
wood and hang with thin blue and white China silk; the frame can be 
bonght at any furniture-store and painted to order, and any one cau 
gather the silk onto the top and botiom rails. A two or three panelled 
screen is prettier than a single panel. 

A Constant Reaven.—There is a training-echool for children's 
nurses in connection with the Babies’ Hospital of New York City, Lex- 
ington Avenue, corver of Fifty-fifth Street. 

F. E. W.—The form of an invitation depends on the degree of for- 
mality of the entertainment, not on the ree of intimacy between 
the hostess and her guests; if worded in the third person if signifies 
that the entertainment is large or very formal, The best form of in- 
vitation for such an entertainment as you mention is a personal note, 
beginning “ My dear Mr. Smith.” The form of address, *‘ Mr. Smith, 
Dear Sir,” is used for busi ions only, never for social 
correspondence. An after-call is proper in acknowledgment of an in- 
vitation to any entertainment, except an informal *‘day” or tea, 
whether the invitation is accepted or declined. A note of regret never 
cancels the obligation of an after-call. A young woman may with 
propriety invite a young gentleman to call on her if he has been pfop- 
erly introduced, and she hae met him often enough and knows him 
well enough to warrant the familiarity of giving him the invitation. If 
possible, however, the courtery should extended to him by her 
parents instead of herself. Notes of invitation in the first person are 
always signed by the hostess with her full name, as “ Yours faithfully, 
Mary Martin Smith.” Invitations in the third person have the lady's 
title always, as “ Miss Smith or Mrs, Charles Smith requests the plea- 
sure,” etc. 

Vioxy.—A wedding may be celebrated in a church or house with 
equa! informality, the only additional expense for the church function 
being the carriages to convey the bridal party to and from the sanctu- 
ary. Wedding invitations should be rent by the bride’s mother or one 
of the bride's relatives, never given verbally or in writing by the groom 
under any circumstances. The minister should also be requested to 
officiate by a near relative of the bride. The invitations in this case 
can be short informal notes written and signed by the bride's mother ; 
one to be sent to the parents of the groom, one to each member of his 
immediate family, and one to every couple or single person who is ex- 

pected to attend the wedding. Engraved announcement cards should 

sent after the wedding to all the friends and relatives of the mar- 
ried couple. As the wedding is to take place in a small country place, 
it should be celebrated at the hour of the day that will best accommo- 
date the guests who come to it by train. large stage or carriage 
should be hired by the bride to be at the station to meet them and tuke 
them to the church or house and back to the station iu time for a re- 
turn train, The bride need not have a bridemaid because the groom 
has a best man. The simple ceremony can be conducted in the fol- 
lowing way: The minister takes his place in the chancel of the church 
or at one end of the room where the ceremony is to be, with the best 
man near him. The couple walk together up the aisle or into the 
room, and, in the latter place, turn to face the audience when the cere- 
mony is over, standing there while they receive congratulations, or, if 
the wedding is in a church, drive together from the church tc the bride's 
home to be ready to receive their guests when they arrive. Refresh- 
ments would be easiest served from one large table, about which the 
guests may stand or sit informally. The table should be spread with 
a white cloth and pretty embroidered centre piece, and have ou it vases 
of flowers, dishes of sandwiches and cake, bowls of salad, pitchers of 
iced tea and lemonade, and a large frosted wedding cake. Salad and 
sandwiches should be served first, then ices and cake. If there is 
more than one afternoon train from the place, the bride and groom 
should leave on an earlier one than the guests, but if there is only one 
train, they may with propriety leave at the same time. 
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the waist, and there arelace — ———$—$ $$ 
butterfly bows at the top of 

the sleeves and frills in the 

wrist, . 

A young lady's dress of 
pale tav-colored mohair is 
relieved by a belt, collar, 
und cuffs of green and 
white striped taffeta. The ' 
waist is made with a full \ 
front tucked at the neck 
and drooping slightly over 
the belt, trimmed with a 
puffy frill of the taffeta 
around the armhole, form- 
ing little round jacket ; ae 
fronts. 

A little girl's frock of blue 
and white crossbarred ging- 
ham made with a_ belted 
waist and puffed sleeve has 
a separate collar composed 
of narrow insertions thread- 
ed with black velvet rib- 
bons and surrounded by a 
pleated lawn frill. 

Black mohair is the ma- 
terial of the lady’s bathing 
suit illustrated, relieved by 
much white in an cate. | 
ered plastron and collar, and 
rows of wide and narrow 
mohair braid. The little 
girl’s suit shown consists of 
drawers and a belted waist 
of dark blue serge trimmed 
with bands of white, and 
the boy's suit is a blue and 
white striped one-piece 

Stripep Canvas Gown jersey. 
A white and black striped 
piqué gown illustrated is 
- — _ made with a plain unlined 
SUMMER COSTUMES skirt, and a Hittle bolero 
LIGHT and youthful summer gown is of striped jacket - waist, also unlined, 
i canvas with a biscuit-colored ground. The slightly made with rounded fronts 
pointed bodice is cut down on a pleated white mousseline and short straight back, and 
de soie guimpe. The opening is framed in a drapery of completed by a sailor collar 
white gauze ribbon forming a broad bow on the bust of white linen trimmed with 
From the bow a lace jabot is carried down to the point of embroidery. The jacket is 
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Fig. 1.—Monarr Gown wita Strirep Fig. 2.—Grrv’s GrxeHaM Frock. 
Sirk TRIMMING. 


worn over a separate vest left side. The sleeves are elbow puffs with pearl-colored 
with a full front of light silk cuffs. 
blue China silk and a deep The second model shown is in a combination of dark 
black satin girdle. green shot silk with écru grass linen embroidery that is 
A dark blue linen cos- spangled with steel beads and jet. A full waist with 
tume shown on page 613 is square neck and three-quarter sleeves is made entirely of 
made with a plain skirt the embroidery, with bands of dark green velvet at the 
and a short close- fitting neck, sleeves, and waist. The flaring skirt is entirely of 
Eton jacket-waist. The the silk, but for a narrow tablier of embroidery inserted 
jacket has a broad revers in the front. 
collar and cuffs, and a slen- 
der insertion in the front 
of white butcher's linen. 
The open fronts are con- 
nected by linen straps over 
a full white muslin vest. 
A chiné- flowered gren- 
adine with a pearl- gray 
ground has a thick ruche 
of gray mousseline de soie 
at the bottom of the skirt. 
A full guimpe and high 
ruff of the mousseline are 
in the waist, which has a 
draped front with the folds 
caught in a buckle on the 


Lapy's AND CarLpRen’s Batuine Suits 
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Buvre Lixen Costume. 


The velvet stock-collar shown is of nasturtium 
yellow miroir velvet. At the front are cravat 
ends meeting in a knot, witha fall of deep yellow 
lace, and a bow of the lace covers the fastening 
of the collar at the back. The vest illustrated 
has a full puffed front of pink chiffon, with a 
chiffon fall across the top with black lace inser 
tion and edging, and a full cravat bow. 


THE INVALID’S ROOM. 


F there is a chronic invalid in the family, one 

who is shut out from the pleasures open to 
the active and vigorous, and shut in to weary 
days and nights, it is only kind and fair to let 
her have the best room in the house for her 
own. Inacertain little home the prettiest room 
was a large sunny front one, square and high, 
daintily papered, and adorned with the best fur- 
niture, the most beautiful engravings, and such 
curios as had been gathered during a lifetime of 
travel by different members of the clan. It goes 
without saying that this was the pride of the 
house-mother’s heart, her parlor, ber shrine, into 
which no profane foot entered. For this home 
was not in New York or Chicago, where one’s 
drawing-room is lived in daily, and invaded by 
all sorts of prosaic persons on errands of busi 
ness or messages of one kind or another; it was, 
on the contrary, a New England woman’s house 
in a remote village, where by common consent 
the best room was kept for company, for state 
occasions, weddings, funerals, and the like. 

When it came to pass that a young daughter 
of the house met with an accident which laid 
her aside for months, the doctor shook his head 
gravely at the gloomy aspect of her chamber. 
** She will never get well here,” he said. ‘‘ You 
must put her in a more cheerful apartment.” 
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‘** We have none,” was the reply. 

**Oh, yes!” said the good man, sim- 
ply. ‘‘ Take her down stairs, bag and 
baggage, and put her in the parlor, 
bed, couch, rocking-chair, and all.” 

Little dreaming how much he was 
asking, the doctor went his way, and 
the mother, dearly as she loved ber 
child, had a hard struggle before she 
could gain her own consent to the sac 
rifice requested of her. But at last it 
was done. The patient was lovingly 
transferred to the dainty room, the 
windows were opened to the light and 
the air, flowers were set against the 
panes, and visitors came and went. 
That winter saw the carpet fade and 
wear out more evidently than in seven 
ordinary years it would have done, but 
the daughter got well. 

An invalid’s room should be neat 
and should be nicely appointed, but 
for obvious reasons it ought not to 
be cluttered up with a superfluity of 
trifles. The collection of vases, china, 
photographs, and small objects which 
need constant dusting and constant 
care is not appropriate in a room 
where fuss and fidget must be avoid- 
ed and where scrupulous cleanliness 
must be maintained without apparent 
effort. Vials and bottles, glasses, cups, 
and spoons, and the imposing para- 
phernalia of illness should equally 
be kept out of sight in the invalid’s apartment. 
A few flowers, a book or two, an easy - chair, and 
the atmosphere of use, of comfort, and of tran- 
guillity should pervade the chamber where pain in- 
deed must be borne, but where patience often reigns, 
and which is to be regarded, not as the prison cell 
of illness, but as a way-station on the highroad to 
health. 

Whatever is annoying and distressing in the daily 
routine must, if possible, be kept out of the invalid’s 
room. Enter it with a cheerful manner, speak only 
of agreeable things, and do not discuss petty worries 
and vexations with one who is not strong enough to 
bear them. 

The room must be thoroughly ventilated, and 
fresh air admitted frequently, yet with care to guard 
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the patient against draughts. By means of screens i" 
diciously placed this may be dove, and even in the cold 
est weather no injury will accrue to the delicate occupant 
of the place. 


AFTER THE ROSES. 

\ ITH the passing of the rose the lavish beauty of 

summer receives a check. Roses are so generous in 
their blooming, they make so brave a display, they are so 
perfectly shaped, tinted so exquisitely, and their fragrance 
is such a miracle of delight, that when they are gone you 
realize that summer is on the wane. There will be sum- 
mer days still, full of beauty and vivid with color, summer 
nights when the stars light their lamps in the blue above, 


—Snor Si.xk Gown with Linen EMBROIDERY. 
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and the fire-flies dart hither and yonder 
through the bosky shade; but erelong there 
will be a hint of autumn in the shortening 
days, and in the call of tree-toads and crick 
ets and katydids through the linyering 
dusk 

When the roses go the lilies stay, and in 
the old-fashioned garden one sees them, odor 
ous and stately—day-lilies in their virginal 
whiteness in great clumps, with broad glossy 
leaves; tiger - lilies, standing like sentries, 
with their brilliant uniforms alight, scarlet, 
gold, and brown, the color of the wings of 
the great moths which flutter through and 
about them; and the wonderful lilies of the 
East, pink, mottled, carved, beautiful beyond 
compare ‘Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow,” said the Lord, as he talked 
with His disciples. ‘* They toil not, neither 
do they spin In their sweet lives is there 
not always a lesson to rebuke our folly and 
shame, our want of faith? 

The sweet- pease with their mingling colors 
and exquisite grace, the brave nasturtiums, 
the splendid geraniums, the spicy carnations, 
console us for the going of the rose. But 
the rose was our pride, and when she left we 
began to say good-by to summer! 


BED-MAKING 
= is a popular notion to the effect 


that anybody can make a bed 
fallacy of this belief let those who have toss 
ed through the long hours of the night upon 
wrinkled sheets and under uneven blankets 
testify. While good springs and a firm hair 
mattress are the starting points of a comfort 
able bed, even they are of no avail unless 
properly dressed by mistress or maid 
Over the mattress is smoothly laid a pad 
made of heavy muslin with an interlining 
of cotton batting. Then comes the sheet. 


| make the flesh more tender 





| it is done to suit 


This should always be drawn as tight as | 


strong hands can pull it, and tucked in firmly 
at top, bottom, and sides. This isa sine qua 
of a good bed. Then the upper sheet is 
laid over this, and it, with the blankets, must 


non 


be turned under the foot of the mattress to | 
prevent all danger of the covers slipping up | 


at night and leaving the feet uncovered. The 
average servant will never, of her own will, 
fasten the clotues down firmly at the foot of 
the bed, and it takes a saint to bear patiently 
the feeling of general coolness and discom- 
fort caused by the coverings creeping up 
from the feet. Neither does a domestic com- 
prehend that double blankets should be put 
on with the open end at the top, $0 that one 
thickness may be thrown back if necessary. 
Next the blanket comes, of course, the coun- 
terpane, over the hem of which the upper 
hem of the sheet is neatly folded. Then the 
plump bolster and pillows are put in place. 
A light but warm duvet is laid across the 
foot of the bed, and behold a couch towards 
which the weary man or woman looks with 
a sigh of longing, and in which he or she 
finds complete rest in deep sleep The bed 
furnishings may be elaborate or simple, as 
the housewife’s means and taste dictate, but 
hem-stitching, embroidery, antique lace, and 


satin count as hollow shams if the bed they | 


adorn is not properly, and therefore comfort 
ably, made up, from the mattress out 


WRINKLES FOR 
KEEPERS 


No the care-lines that tell of work and 
iN worry. These are not the ‘‘ wrinkles” 
that one woman wishes to receive from an 
other. But there are, to use another ex- 
pressive bit of contemporary slang,‘ tips ”— 
fragments of practical knowledge accumu- 
lated by every woman who looks well to the 
waysot her household—which are of distinct 
value to all housekeepers. Sometimes they 
have been discovered almost by accident, at 
other times they have come as the working 
out of pet theories. Still again they may 
have been hardly acquired after many fail- 
ures have taught the experimenter how not 
to do it 

Some of the wrinkles thus gathered may 
be old and familiar to many housekeepers. 
To others they may be entirely fresh and 


HOUSE 


helpful 

How many women who like a dainty ta- 
ble know, for instance, that the flavor of a 
broiled fish is rendered richer and finer if the 
fish is laid in salad-oil for an hour before it 
is cooked? The fish should be placed on a 
flat plate, two or three table-spoonfuls of the 
oil poured upon it, and when this has soaked 
in thoroughly the fish may be turned over 
and the other side treated in the same 
fashion 

This same expedient of steeping in salad- 
oil adds a delicious flavor to the cold chicken 
or turkey that is to be warmed up in a cream 
sauce f the sauce is flavored with a sus- 
picion of onion juice and celery salt, the 
result is an appetizing réchauffé which has 
been aptly compared to hot chicken salad. 

The superiority of onion juice over the 
chopped onion so often used in seasoning is 
manifest to all who have tried the former. 
The juice may be procured most readily, 
perhaps, by tearing the onion upon a vege- 
table grater. The juice quickly trickles from 
the bottom of the grater. Or the onion may 
be cut in half and pressed in a lemon-squeez- 
er. For seasoning minces, Hamburg 
steaks, and in all chafing-dish concoctions, 
the onion juice is invaluable. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Timely for those who enjoy soft - shell 
crabs, but object to the odor of the frying 
fat that usually accompanies their cookery, 
is the “tip” that the crabs may be broiled, 
instead of fried, and that the flavor is the 
same whichever of the two ways they are 
cooked. The crab should be cleaned, dipped 
in olive oil, laid on the gridiron over a bed 
of broiling-coals, and cooked until the out- 
side is red-brown, the meat white and ten 
der 

Another ‘‘ wrinkle” worth knowing is that 
vinegar added to the water in which fish is 
boiled will make the fish firmer and improve 
its flavor, while when it is put into the water 
in which meat or poultry is stewing it will 


varies a little. A table-spoonful is enough 
for the fish, while twice that quantity may 
safely be used for the meat. It expedites 
the boiling of tough poultry. 


Of great help to the woman who wishes 


to broil steak or chops, when she is baking 
bread or cake, is the knowledge that she can 
do this without cooling her ovens by un- 
screwing the top of the stove. With proper 
care meats may be broiled—not fried—in a 
frying-pan so that they will be quite as juicy 
and nutritious as though they had been 
grilled over the coals. The mode of cook- 
ing is simple. The frying-pan should be 


put on the stove until it is hissing hot. If | 
| the meat has very little fat on it, the pan may 
To the | 


be rubbed lightly with a bit of butter no 
larger than a hickory nut. This is to keep 
the meat from sticking when it first goes 
in. The pan should be so hot that the 
albumen on the surface of the meat will 
coagulate the moment it touches the pan. 
By this the juices are sealed in the meat, 
and this may be turned and cooked in the 
pan as it would be on the gridiron until 
the taste of the eaters. 
Fish may be broiled in the oven, if this is 
very hot, nearly as well as over the fire. 
Both with fish and meat the after-treatment 
should be the same—a transfer to a hot plat- 
ter and plentiful basting with butter. An 
added savoriness may be given by rubbing 
the platter with onion or with garlic, and 
working minced parsley into the butter used 
in basting 

Garlic, so much dreaded by those who 
have used it too much or not at all, is a 


| valuable article when employed in modera- 





tion. It cannot be handled as carelessly as 
onion, but if it is rubbed on the inside of a 
salad-bow], or of the dish in which the salad 
dressing is mixed, its flavor will be found 
both delicate and delicious 

The problem of how to whip cream with 
out changing it into butter is one that bas 
troubled many housekeepers Who like this 
simple and popular sauce for puddings and 
fruit. The secret of success is to have the 
cream-churn, which may be a glass egg-beat- 
er, and the cream ice cold. One excellent 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It svothes the child, softens the gums, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 


A GOOD CHILD 
is usually healthy, and both conditions are developed 
by use of proper food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is the best infant's food; so easily 
prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable and 
unneceseary.—{ Adv.) 





Supenior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J 
Siow, 13 RueGrange Bateliére, Paris; Panx & Trtroxp, 
New York. Druggists, Perfumers, Fancy-gouds stores. 
~—{ Adv.) 


The proportion | 


cook always fills her cream-churn with ice, 
and puts it in the refrigerator for half an 
hour or more before using, while the cream 
too is kept on thé ice. Given sweet, rich 
cream, the whipping under these circum- 
stances cannot fail to be successful. In the 
same coldness of utensils and ingredients lies 
the secret of a quickly mixed mayonnaise. 

In cooling cream or milk the danger of 
curdling is much reduced if a pinch of soda 
the size of a pea is added. There is also risk 
of curdling milk if it is salted when it is put 
over the fire. The salt should go in the last 
thing ; 

When greasing pans for cake or muffins, 
or a griddle for frying cakes, it is a common 
mistake to use too much fat. The greasy 
crust that means an attack of indigestion for 
the person who eats it may be avoided if a 
flat paint-brush is dipped into melted fat, 
and the pan lightly brushed with this. It 
has the added merit of reaching the cracks 
and corners that sometimes escape the touch 
| of the time-honored greased paper or cloth, 
which coats the cook's fingers more effect- 
ually than the pan to which it is applied. 

There are many other * wrinkles” of more 
or less value. As, for instance, the fact that 
vinegar will restore the color of hands white 
and sodden from dish -washing, that the 
fumes from a freshly lighted sulphur match 
will take the stains of berries from the fin- 
ger-tips and nails if used before they have 
been washed with soap, that boiling in but- 
termilk will sometimes take out mildew 
when everything else fails, that chlorinated 
soda will remove ink spots from white cot- 
ton or linen goods without injuring the 
fabric, that Benares brass should be cleansed 
with a soft cloth dipped in lemon juice and 
brightened with chamois-skin, that the tar- 
nish is most easily removed from silver if the 
flannel used in cleaning is moistened with al- 
cohol before being dipped into the silicon and 
rubbed on the silver, that silver keeps bright 

for a long time if each piece is wrapped in 

| fine white tissue-paper. One might go on 

indefinitely were it not that even an editor's 
space and a reader's patience have limits. 
CurisTIneE TERHUNE HERRICK. 

















Begin Work Early 
if you want to, but you won’t have to 
work late anyway, if you use 


Sunlight 
Soap 


because it washes clothes quickly. 
Try Sunlight Soap next wash day 
and you will know what easy washing 
means. 


Less Labor Lever Bros., Ltd., 
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Agqinst Human Nature. Cloth, $1 25. 
Roweny in Boston. Cloth, $1 25. 
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A NEW BOOK 


MARIA LOUISE POOL 


A Novel. Illustrated by W. A. Rocers. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


In ‘* Mrs. Gerald” the author takes a step in advance of any previous work. 
Pool’s unrivalled skill in depicting strong types is shown in every page. 
daughter of an unprincipled father and a weak mother, combines in her own person all that 
She is honest, brave, noble, a creature of rare beauty and reality, whose 
charm captivates us as if she were flesh and blood. . . . The story moves at a rapid pace, 
and is sensational only as life is, the tragic and the comic elements very equally blended. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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SKIRT BINDING, 


the sort that sheds water — 
doesn’t fade. 
If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ 
oe Journal, giving valuable points, mailed for 
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Much refreshment 
in little bulk, 


Liebig 


COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


That's why you 
should take itin 
your traveling bag. 





« im "94 that the healthfulness of the 
saddle was a vital point in bi- 
cycling; Constant experiments 
since have resulted in the pro- 
duction of our present saddle; 

in fact, it not only is health 
ful and comfortable, but 

durable and handsome. 
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HULBERT Bros.a Co. 
MAJESTIC 26 wesr 
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NEW TORK .— 


Drink HIRES Rootbeer when 
you're hot; when you're thirsty ; 
| when callers come. At any and 
| all times drink HIRES Root- 
| beer. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
A 25¢. package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 
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America’s Favorite. im pees “The Teeth 


of the Gale”’ 


AND THE 


Sozodont 


On June 21st, 1806, 
Captain Charisen formerly an 
officer on Mr. John Jacob Astor’s 
—— and his brother sailed 
rom New York for Queenstown, 
via the Northern passage, in 
their twenty -foot open boat, 
the «* SOZ NT.’’ If they ar- 
rive safely, the Sozodont will 
make a tour of seaport cities 
in Northern Europe and sail 
for New York next Summer, 
Eclipsing AU Transatlantic 
| Records for Small Boats, 
A ‘‘half-tone” picture of the Sozodont for the postage, two cents, or a sample bottle of 
| liquid Sozodont, including a sample cake of Sozoderma Soap, for the postage, three cents, or all 
for five cents, provided you mention this publication. Address HALL & RuckeL, New York, 
- yprietors of Sozodont and other well-known preparations. 








ARTFORD Single-Tubes are the 
easiest and quickest to repair. 
That saves time and patience. But 
this point would be of little worth 
apart from their strength, elasticity, 
safety and hill climbing power. The 
secret of making is ours. The tires 
are yours for any bicycle. 
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Will give the wearer satisfaction all 
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you a pair postage paid. 
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DEAF- -NES S “relieved by 
Drums—heips 


Muslin—" as fine as linen, as soft as silk."' For 
| sale by Leading Retailers and Men's Furnishers. 


isibie, comfortable, safe—ne wire or 
oo 1. trings to irritate. Yor full informa- 
tion write or call for 144 book on Deafness and 
Testimon: FREE. WI N EAR DRUM O@., 
No Offices | 887 Trust Bldg., Loulaville, K 


|B. 848, 1122 Broadway, New Work. 
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to the largest manufacturers of HAIR CLOTH in the world. 


; AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, - PAWTUCKET, R. L Van Cam %s Boston Baked 
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to virtue. Such is the case with the host of imitations of ag sete ~~ 
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dhilintinie dead ABSORBENT Heyer’s Priokly-Heat Powder | moi OBES 
NO BETTER BICYCLE IS MACE. i ae NAPKI NS Guaranteed to cure - _ _ 
700 S Sto Ss. 
+ Sent by mail on receipt of price. Samples 5c. Prickly -Heat, Itching, | 96999699999699999566956556966955566502 
THE ANTISEPTIC FIBRE CO. 4 “4 
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front of the best magazines. —Chicago 
Lnter-Ocean, Feb, 22, 1896. 
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| They come both in rough and smooth goods, and in a variety of shades, such as Myrtle, Navy, Brown, 
Moka, Tan, Gray, and Black. For sale at the leading Dry-Goods Houses throughout the United States, 
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BREAKING IT 


‘Te Mise Canoors in 


THAT DEPINDS ON YOL Aur 
Yes 
“Sues aon’ out 
A COLOR ROMANCE. 
By Annex Wanutneton Wrruceve 
[WITH APOLOGIES FOR INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT TO 
STEPHEN ORANE 
Iv wae a pea-green day in June. The sun was shin- 


ng pinkly in the ultramarine sky. Far over upon 
the ochre horizon a blue cloud lowered mauvely as the 
young lovers walked along the dusty gray bighway 
“ You do not love me as you used, Henderson,” the 
girl was mormuring, and she gave her head a lilac toss 


that set him on the verge of a red biarg of nervous- 


hese 

“What?” he cried, with an orange etart. “ Do not 
love you as I used? Why do you say that? Canet 
thou not see? Look upon yonder glaring peony 
fields! Are they not red ; and is the red not deep even 


depths 7” 


as the sea ix deep in its deepest 

“The peony fields have nanght ta.do with me,” the 
girl answered, arching her black eyebrows until they 
resembled a pair of parentheses at rest; “nor am I 
concerned with the deepest depths of the deep and 
vasty deep. You do not love me as you used.” 

A brown oath rumbled under the ashen lips of Hen- 
derson Fitzsimmons. The girl had hit upon a bise 
fact which with a sepia assiduity be had endeavored 
to conceal from her. The fact was, Henderson Fitz- 
simmons was in all things a colorist, aud his affections 
were deep in so far as those things which he loved rev- 
elled in color. He loved the deep green of the deep 
green grass, but for hay he had no love—its hay-color- 
ed hue had no unsounded depths that furnished always 
new and unguessed delights to his analytic mind; it 
was all apen the surface. He loved the deep bine of 
the Mediterranean, but for the paler shading of the 
cernlean sky he had merely a superficial liking. 

“Depth! Depth! Depth! 
depth 

It is to be presumed that he knew what he needed, 
aud indeed there were others who had noted his lack 
of that for which he cried 


he cried. **I must have 


It was a terrible revela- 
tion to him when, after a minuote psychological stady 
of himeeilf, Henderson found that he really did not 
love Maude Wintergreen as redly as he had supposed. 

* My affection for her is merely pink, and there are 
day* when it becomes colorless as a tea-rose,” he con- 
forgetien, in the 

‘What a cursed 


not in fragrance! 


ferred to his pillow-shem, having 


agony of the discovery, to remove it 
fate le mine to revel in color and 


TO 
INQUIRED THE CALLER. 
yex Musruce Jones?” 


HIM GENTLY. 


saip Buipert 


O to be a perfumist instead of a colorist! How I 
should dote upon her tea-rose cheeks! What bliss it 
would be to sniff in joyously her violet eyes, and 
what a rare delight should I find in her stephanotis 
amile! But color, color, color, 1 must have! Ah, 
Fate! cursed crimson Fate! I would hate thee wert 
thou a shade less red !” > ' 

Henderson had fallen in love with Maude one summer 
afternoon upon the tennis-courts at Charlesmere. She 
was clad in deep bine dimity, which was the first thing 
to attract his attention ; and then at the moment of bis 
presentation to her, how deliciously red her face was— 
she had been playing in the hot sun for two hours— 
and how brown her hands! It took all his moral 
courage to keep from falling upon his knees before 
her then and there 

“It would be yellowly unconventional,” he thought 
to himeelf, and refrained; but that night he had de- 
clared his newly born love and had become her afflanced 
husband. 

Time went on, and the effect of that first love so 
blinded Henderson that he did not note that as Miss 
Wintergreen recovered from the effects of the tennis 
her face grew less red, and the summer sun had im- 
parted so deep a brown to ber hands that they vever 
changed. Further Jearning his tastes, Mande had en- 
deavored to keep his heart by dressing in the primary 
colors; bat winter came. The coloring of the dog- 
days faded. Her cheeks grew palely pink instend of 
red, and as the russet of the summer wore away from 
her soft sweet hands, and they took on the delicate 
olive-ivory tint which is so beautiful to look upon and 
so hard to depict in ink, Fitzsimmons could not bat 
notice it. It came to him with crushing force, when 
he tried to write a color sonnet to his intended, that 
she was not so pigmentary as she had at first seemed, 
but like a man he had resolved to conceal his waning 
love and to abide by his promise. The ontlook was 
yellow enongh, and no wonder that he found the task 
too much for him. It was not long before Maude no- 
ticed the blue strain under which he was laboring, and 
with her womanly intuition she divined the true cause 

“I cannot permit you to suffer such solferino tor- 
ments, Henderson,” she said. “I am not a woman of 
the right hues to make you happy. Your love is 
chameleonic, and adapts itself to tints. You would 
love me madly if I were a little red wagon, but as 
a purely iridescent little woman with no decided hnes, 
you would svon grow tired of me.’ 





“I might educate my taste,” he 
said, sadly, for he esteemed her still. 

“No; it would take a lifetime, 
Henderson.” 

“You might paint,” said he. 

**No, no,” she cried. “It would 
ruboff Never. We must part.” 

“So be it,” he moaned, greenly 
shivering; ‘*‘ but one thing, Mande, 
I shall be true to the blare-faced 
little maid of the tennis Gourt for- 
ever—she was the ideal. You were 
she; alas! that you are not what 
you were! Butenough. Farewell. 
I shall never wed !” 

And he rushed grayly into the 
deepening blue gloom of the opal- 
escent oozings of the growing 
night. 

** Poor boy!’’ said the fair girl as 
she watched him! “What a pity 
he cannot find a nice Zala princess 
who could love him. I am afraid, 
Henderson Fitzsimmons, that you 
will never find a woman deeply col- 
ored enough for you outside of 
Africa.” 

And with a sad little sandy sigh 
she returned home, and two hours 


od later became the flancée of Charlie 


Boggs, a rising young pork-packer 
with no fads. As for Henderson 
Fitzsimmons, he is now living the 
life of a hermit on the shores of 
the Red Sea, and I am told is 
gradually killing himself with copi- 
ous draughts of Chambertin, which 
is said to be an attractive form of 
lingering suicide even to those who 
are color blind 





POPPY’S MISTAKE. 


My poppy knows a yot of fings, 
An’ genyally be dets 'em wight— 
How guns is made, an’ why is kings, 
An’ why it isn’t dood to fight. 


Why dollies all has yeller hair, 

Au" what's the bess name for a cat, 
An’ nothin’s nicer dan a pear, 

Au’ yots of ovver fings yike dat. 


Bnt sometimes poppy makes mistakes, 
Aun’ I've found out one jess to-day. 
He said ‘at I was sweeter’n cakes; 
He did jess as he went away. 


An’ I've been suckin’ on my famb 
For pretty nearly ever since, 

Aun’ I don't find no sweetness come— 
Ain't even sweet’s a pickled quince. 


An’ when he comes up home to-night, 
Ill climb wight up upon bis knee, 

An’ show bim dat he wasn't wight, 
An’ how cake’s sweeter far dan me. 





Tue poate ow tue Pagk LAKE ARE VERY PRETTY AND PLOTURFSQUR, BUT THE NAMES DO NOT 


ALWAYS FIT THE OOOUPANTS, 


A GREAT QUESTION. 

**What is the ase of baying a mosquito-ecreen for a 
dollar,” suid Harlow, “when almest any man you 
could get woald be willing to kill all the mosquitoes in 
the world without pay?” 

——_.————_ 

“ Large ears are a sign of generosity,” observed the 
philosopher. 

“That's true; bat then most men with large ears 
are sensitive about it, and try to conceal them.” 

a 

“I thought you said this place was flourishing,” said 
Jinx. “ And yet I find grass growing in your streets.” 

“That's just the point,” said the agent. “Even 
grass can grow on our most crowded thoroughfare.” 





THE SUMMER 


“Tuts t veny coon, Muse Baotey, svt You WANT To se 


SCHOOL. 





“1 xyeow, Ma. Caan; BUT DON'T YOU THINK THE FRAME WILL DO THaT?” 


G YOUR BACKGROUND OUT A LITTLE MORE STRONGLY.” 


LOST—A NOMINATION. 


Boases, shrewd politicians, makers of Presidenta. 
Around a table at a great hotel they sit, sipping the 
best of wine, filling the air with the smoke of Per- 
fectos. 

A — party’s fate hangs in the balance—the na- 
tional slate is being made for the approaching Presi- 
dential campnign. 

Favorite sens from the North, from the South, from 
the East, from the West, are proposed by zealons 
partisans. Their names fall upon dull, unrympathetic 
ears 

At length, amid a deathlike stillness, a President- 
maker of national notoriety arises, and is recognized 
by the chairman of the meeting. 

“ Gentlemen—that is to say, Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen—the names of many favorite sons have been 
presented to you to-day. ‘These men are ali able and 
shining lights of our grand old party. In short, we— 
we point with pride to the fact that no other party can 
show such a number of truly great statesmen, But 
there is yet another name, geutlemen (slight applanse), 


that has not yet been presented hére to-day. It is the 
name of a great soldier, who fought for the old flag 
from Bull Run to Appomattox, of an erndire lawyer 


who is in the front rank at the national bar (applause), 
of a statesman who has left his indelible imprint upon 
the legixlation of the country, of a financier of match- 
leas ability. [Cheere.) His name, I hardly need men- 
tion, is Ben Bullion, of the old Buncome State. [Up- 
roarious applause.) The name Bullion is a name to 
conjure—” 

The speaker pauses for a moment, interrupted by 
the hasty and obstreperous entrance of a delegate, who 
is excitedly waving an evening paper in bis hand. 

* Bullion is a name to conjure with,” he continues. 
** In the great race for the Presidential nomination he 
has thrown the dust in the eyes of all his rivals, and— 
What's that you say ?” 

“Pardon me,” shouts the new-comer, waving his 
newspaper; “the Evening Bugle snys Ben Bullion has 
made an assignment for the benefit of his creditors!” 

“As I was saying,” the great President-maker con- 
tinues, “ he has thrown the dust in the eyes of gl! bis 
rivals. But, gentlemen—Mr. Chairman and geutle- 
men,” he shouts, with imp ioned eloq re—** 
Bullion can’t throw his dust in our eyes. I move that 
we indorse for the Presidency that matchless states- 
man Haza Barrel!” (Cheers and tumultnous applause, 
Indorsement unanimous), Eaure H, Eaton. 

—_—a—— 

Cotometa Farsuman. “ Don't get gay, Ritternhouse. 
Our Columbia crew beat you out, anyhow.” 

Pennsytvania Farsuman, “ Beat us out? Well, I 
like that. What for?” 

Co.umuts Farsuman (calmly). “ For last place at 
Poughkeepsie, of course.” 

And all the summer girls laughed. 


————— 


“It must be fine in the country now,” said Citticus 
to Rus. “ The birds are piping im the morning—” 
“You bet they are,” said Rus. “ And they're piping 
all day, too. And if they don't stop building their 
nests in my roof-drainage pipes, there's going to be an 
anexpected mortality among ‘em,” 
—_——_———_—— 





“I see now,” sald Mr. Pop jectedly, when he 
was informed that triplete ha ved, ‘why it has 
come about that three of a kind are supposed to be 
better than two pairs.” 

—_—_> -—_—_ 


He. “ Will you marry me?” 
Suz. “No; I'm not a clergyman.” 
He. “ Well, will you permit a clergyman to marry 
us?” 

Sus. “Yes. You to somebody else, and me to—weill 
—somebody else.” 




















SUPPLEMENT HARPER’S BAZAR 


MR. GLADSTONE AND HIS 
GRANDSON. 
See illustration on double page. 

} ( UR artist has presented one of the most 
distinguished men of this or any other 

period in a very pleasing light. Whatever 

future may await-+h@ blue-cyed boy who 

tinds so happy a place for play in his fa- 

ther’s library, he has already been fortunate 





Uniform 
Excellence 


i 


\ 


is the secret of the marvellous 
popularity of the perfumes 





} beyond most small people in the quality of made by J. G. Mouson & Co. 

} " his forebears, To the world at large Mr.Glad- Established a century ago, 

/ » is a great s a great schol: ? a, te # r 

) stone is a great ‘tate sman, a gr at 20lar, a the manufacturers have ever ff 
man whose abilities have easily made him sah t is thee anh Of 
pre-eminent in all his undertakings. But to since been In the art of per- 
the small personage on the floor he is simply fume fabrication. And when- § 
interesting because he has mastered the beau- ever Europe speaks of high- BABIES. WITH SKINS ON FIRE 
tiful art of being a grandfather. grade perfume, the name that Seen: teebinn Gnd buiming eesemes ené other 

The child in the picture is the son of the | always precedes it is *‘ Mou- | skin and scalp tortures. None but parents real. 
Rev: Ste phe +n Gladstone, rector of Hawarden. son ” Bouquet Carmen ize how these little ones suffer. To know that 
‘The litle fellow bears a marked resemblance . ° : arm aw: aren beth yeh Cuticu ma Soap, ands single 
tol hl fi j g Sylva and Violette Imperiale on application of CuTicuRA (ointment), the great 
o his grandfather, though his fairer colorin skin cure, will in the majority of casce afford 
is in contrast with that of the statesman, who, are the latest. > sastent relief, pores re a end ates Dp, ond potas 
asa chi ad c ri . : ave ack- ) a speedy cure, and not to use them withouta 
asa child, had clustering curls of raven black af atin’ lle ty Gd iaen seamen aeten te to tail to ons duty. 
ness. In the formation of the head—breadth and your dealer cannot Ms it destined, Wien, Ceeeves. tes 
across the temples and width between the supply you, send us 12 Boar, 2e.; Resouvext, Me. and i. Potrer brve 
cents and we will forward axp Cuem. Corr, Sole Props.. Boston. 

cyes—the two are strongly alike. The pic- a small sample. ga@~“ How to Cure Skin Tortured Babies,” mailed free. 
ture might have been entitled ‘‘ Evening and =a 4 | = 3 
Dawn.” 








J. G. MOUSON & CO., | 
GIVING GRACEFULLY. London, Paris, Frankfort. [2 | ¢ 
| 


MVITERE is no human law which compels Abs 1 t ly Pau cose. Sane oo Wapingnas Pies. 
| & man to grant a favor to another, or to 0 u © re. x DAKO [ok SIO BAKO BA 
make a gift of either money or work, unless 

he wishes to do so. But if he does give to 

charity or to an individual, let it be grace VI N M A re IAN | 

give it, of course, but “‘ grudgingly and of * UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED THE 
necessity.” There are others who, when MARIAN! WINE-—THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND GRAIN. ‘ STANDARD “2. BEST : 
asked to donate something to help on a]. 5 PREPARED ’ 
worthy enterprise, respond “ Certainly!" ina 


' fully How many members of church and 

| charitable committees will attest mournfully 

4 

way that makes the gift precious, It is the ““VIN MARIANI IS CERTAINLY UNEXCELLED AS THE MOST EFFECTIVE, AT THE 





a AWARD WORLDS FAIR 











to the fact that there are some people whom 
they dread to ask for money! They will 


RANUM | 





spirit in Which it is granted that makes it SAME TIME, PLEASANT TONIC.” s Inthe SICK ROOM ror 

‘ acceptable to God nd man The poor Cm : 

' adil wane have aoe hier pee willingly, ADA REHAN. ; ZRIVALT 1 gt 
or the Lord, who knows the heart, would AND CONVALESCENTS é 
eet have commended her. Write t0 MARIANI & CO.., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, UNRIVALLED 





[Sovak ae Onted St'*” 62 W. 18th ST., NEW YORK, —Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. & ToeNURSING MOTHERS. INFANTS wo © 


CHILDREN 
Food For Both pee Se 
Every nursing moth- URRY sla 
Paswtenecatines M “ELORIDA WATER 


is in 
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pNHEUSER-BUSc,,, 


TRAQE MARK. 


—the food drink— 





F533 [ SOAs 


Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gambic Co., Cia" 


The baby needs it in 
order togvow healthy 
and plump: the 
mother needs it in 
order to keep healthy 
and plump. 


A fine complexion is too rare 
To run the risk of losing; 

But everyone who takes good care 
(All other kinds refusing) 

To get pure Ivory, grows more fair 
With every sen of using. . For sale by all druggists . 

eee — Prepared by 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION, 


WALTER BAKER & Om @ St. Louis, U. S. A. 


| 
ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1780. | Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other genting matter. | 


BRE AKFAST COCOA New York Depot, 24 and 27 West Street. we 
Rae's Lucca Oil] 
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A Miniature 
Vesuvius # 


inside your head You know how 
that feels epee Insomia, 
‘ 











> Re emedy the cure, 
certain as the sunrise truth more wonder 
ful than the amount of C contained in one 
small wafer, Down goes the wafer—away goes the head- 






































{ ache — up go your spirits. That's the process. A large 
box of Paragon Headache Remedy postpaid on receipt 
Oil oF a cts. ry es sample free if you will send your 
address. rug gists 
= The Perfection of Olive Agents Wanted in every CHAS.WRIGHT & CO, 
& °° 7 _ county in the U.S. g Chemists 
~ S Your physician will tell you that Olive a aa adaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaannniiaia 
-- Oil, pure and sweet, is one of the most = 
, os Ss 
> © wholesome of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and VIN i. 1. HUBERT’S 
rT m sweet, as testified to by numerous awards ‘7 
es 3 and wide repute. A trial will convince 
+ = you of its superior excellence as a food | 
i= 2 product 3 For VINA the Complexion. 
° > . pomoves i Frec — Lio Sunn urn, nde Liver 
} uar » ions. 4 wert, yul resort 
ia y, went. ete Pere & aut Ned + ed — anently restoring the com- 
oO ¥ ' 
| x ¥ Ss. RAE & co., - plexion re 2 ny aoe al -y apoeee, F or sale of | ube or 
’ sent postpaid on receipt of 5 se | 
e , Seteteahes 1836. Leghorn, Italy. MALVINA ICHTHYOL SOAP Pr ol. 
; . m . . 25 Cents a Cake, \ToO Ocoee o. 
BE DP DID! DO DP YS and fruit syrups 
; JELLIES are quic uly 
* ranil ade i 
ALWAYS ASK FoR WALTER BAKER & CoS A well-dressed shoe looks sma {i- hi easily made with 





the Brighton Fruit Press 
Three Sizes—Two, Four, and Ten Quart. 
$2, $4.50, $8—Tinned ali over. 
Write to the Manufacturers, 
LOGAN & STROBRIDGE IRON CO, 
YEW BRIGHTON, PA, 


BREAKFAST COCOA, 

MADE aT DorcHESTER, MASS, 
IT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 
Om EVERY CAN. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. | 


Brown's Shoe Dressing— "°:#° 


For Ladies and Children's Shoes 
DODO FE FO FO FE FO FO OO FO FE Te 
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I-ART IWETRE GRAND-PERE—MR. GLADSTONE AND HIS GRANDSON, DEINIOL GLADSTONE, IN 





seas a a aii ia aaa iia ai aia 
we 


?PER’S BAZAR 





‘E, IN THE LIBRARY OF THE RECTORY, HAWARDEN.—Drawwy From Lire sy Sypney P. Harti.—[See Pace 617.) 











HARPER'S BAZAR 


J THE ART OF BREWING WAS 
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DEVYELOPLD bY | 


se" ae 
Vevle4Aete 
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A Tranquilizing and 
Pleasurable Influence on the 
System— 
Something to ease, warm, soothe and in- 
duce that sleep which frequently drives 


away even the shadow of pain, will be a 
grace and boon to all. 


Happy are they who yield to the 
gentle treatment of 


Pabst Malt 
Extract 


The “Best” Tonic 
A gentle peace comes with a glass or two 
which seems 
Like a Transition Into 


Paradise. 


The strained nerves relax, the tension 
ceases; calmness and slumber regain their 
natural sway. 


HE GERMANS 
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SUPPLEMENT 
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MILWAUKEE MALT IS FAMOUS, PABST IAS MADE IT SO [ J 
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